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EDITORIAL 
Brahms 


When I was writing last month about the two Piano 
Quartets of Brahms in the Connoisseur Catalogue I had 
no idea that we were to get a third Piano Quartet of 
Brahms from Columbia so soon. The C Minor Quartet 
(Op. 60) comes in an album on four light-blue twelve- 
inch discs, the players being Harry Cumpson, Cyril 
Towbin, David Dawson, and Carl Stern. This quartet 
was first published in 1875, but apparently Brahms 
had been at work on it twenty years earlier, which 
brings it into the same period of composition as the 
Piano Quartets in G Minor and A Major (Ops. 24 and 
25). Clara Schumann played the piano part at the first 

‘performance in Hamburg of the G Minor, but according 
to Kalbeck this later Quartet in C Minor possesses an 
even more intimate association with Clara Schumann, 
because at the time that Brahms was first sketching it 
out in Diisseldorf he was having a great struggle to keep 
himself from making love to Clara Schumann, whose 
husband was then still alive, though in a lunatic asylum. 
On the authority of Deiters and Billroth we are told 
that Brahms at different times invited listeners to accept 
the first movement as the expression of the mental 
attitude of a man about to shoot himself, and also as a 
portrayal of the last chapter of a man in a blue swallow- 
tail coat and a yellow waistcoat, or, in other words, 
of a Werther who wound up his sorrows with suicide. 

Undoubtedly the first movement of this quartet is 
sombre music, and curiously enough it has exactly the 
same kind of sombreness as the second movement of 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet in E flat. In fact, the 
resemblance extends a good deal beyond mood. The 
Schumann Quintet was written in 1842, and the 
second movement was rewritten by Schumann after 
a criticism of it by Mendelssohn, who played the piano 
at the original performance in a private house. The 
resemblance between the Brahms first movement and 
the Schumann second movement has not, so far as I am 
aware, been pointed out before. What has been pointed 
out is the more obvious resemblance of the finale of 
this Quartet in C Minor to the finale of Mendelssohn’s 
C Minor Trio. In fact, it was pointed out to Brahms 
himself, who replied by sneering at ‘‘ mutton heads ” 
that wasted their time in searching for reminiscences 
instead of music. That was all very well, but a com- 
poser like Brahms, who has used the same freedom 
with the music of his predecessors and contemporaries 
as Milton used with the poetry of Elizabethan and 
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Jacobean dramatists, must expect ‘‘ mutton heads ” 
to butt in with their discoveries. Tennyson was 
another great hand at using the material of his pre- 
decessors, and the late Professor Churton Collins was 
reputed to have earned the poet’s undying enmity by 
writing a book, with the best of good intentions, to 
display Tennyson’s knowledge of the classics. I com- 
mend as a subject for biography a new study of Brahms. 
Modern methods could be brought to bear on his 
character with effect. 

My present impression is that I shall never enjoy 
the Piano Quartet in C Minor as much as the other two, 
but I am equally prepared to believe that a year hence 
I shall be writing that I enjoy it better than the other 
two. What a great advantage the gramophone confers 
in the opportunity it affords of listening to music with- 
out being dependent on one’s mood at the moment! 


Desert Island Competition 

The result of the desert island competition surprised 
me, and I have to confess that I found the list of works 
unenterprising. It began well with Bach’s B Minor 
Mass, which was comfortably ahead of everything else ; 
and in so far as I still find Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony 
always a slight disappointment when I hear it, | might 
take it with me to a desert island in the hope that when 
I was rescued by a ship I should go on board with a 
genuine appreciation of the Jupiter Symphony. But 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony! Surely nobody 
with any pretence to a knowledge of music any longer 
requires the Unfinished Symphony to be played often. 
No major work is easier to keep in the head, and this 
applies equally to Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, which 
even I can go through in the head from beginning to 
end. Then again I cannot understand anybody’s 
losing a chance of really getting to know the Ninth 
Symphony by playing for safety with the Third, 
glorious though the Eroica may be. And this seems 
a good moment to pay a tribute to Koussevitzky’s 
conducting of it in a recording by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on six H.M.V. red discs. Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony was the last in the winning list, 
which in the result shows five symphonies and a choral 
work. I am inclined to read as the moral of this 
competition the fact that owners of gramophones do 
not yet avail themselves properly of the opportunity 
it gives them to acquire a better knowledge of chamber 
music. I am not so foolish as to try to establish any 
comparison between orchestral music and chamber 
music as music, but I must for the nth time insist that as 
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music on the gramophone chamber music is immensely 
superior. Even on the best acoustical instrument, and 
with the very latest triumphs in recordings of orchestral 
music, we never get nearer to it on the gramophone 
than the ground floor corridor of Queen’s Hall when 
the doors are open through to the concert hall itself, 
whereas with chamber music in the latest recordings 
on the best acoustical instruments placed in a well- 
chosen room we are certainly as near to the players as 
the middle of Wigmore Hall. Indeed, I would say we 
are better placed than a listener in such a position. 
Take, for instance, the four twelve-inch H.M.V. discs 
of the Pro Arte Quartet with Alfred Hobday playing 
Mozart’s Quintet in C Major. On my new Mark Xb, 
on the Cascade, and on the Senior Expert, this exquisite 
performance of one of the loveliest compositions 
written by man is actually mine without my having to 
exercise the slightest effort of pictorial fancy to help 
the illusion of actuality. I did not think I should ever 
surrender Mozart’s G Minor Quintet, but at the present 
moment I have surrendered it in favour of the C Major. 
Once more time will tell whether I have made a mistake 
or not in doing so. By the way, before I get immersed 
in a topic of vital interest, let me plead for another 
recording of Schubert’s sublime Quintet in C Major to 
be played by the Pro Arte Quartet with the extra 
instrument necessary. I beg readers not to miss 
acquiring this Mozart C Major Quintet before the next 
Budget appears and quenches enthusiasm for a time. 


The Leeds Festival Records 

At the moment of writing I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading any of the essays on the Leeds 
Festival records which we invited from readers last 
month, and therefore the ensuing remarks are to be 
taken as the expression of personal opinion. It may 
seem absurd to be always insisting on this aspect of 
my criticism, but too many readers try to make a 
critic pontificate when he has no desire to pontificate. 
This is equally true of books and of music, and I have 
had a large experience as a critic of both. If everybody 
for whom I was writing were the same age as myself, 
had had the same experiences as myself, had read the 
same books as myself and listened to the same music 
as myself in the way and at the time I have listened 
to it, I might presume to pontificate, because we should 
all be starting level, and it would become purely a 
matter of «xsthetic logic from which we might hope to 
reach a final answer to esthetic problems. As things 
are, every reader who pays attention to my lucubra- 
tions must, in paying that attention, make allowances 
for the personal factor. It sounds so obvious when I put 
it down in print, but if readers saw the quantity of 
letters I receive by every mail, arguing with me, they 
would suppose me to be one of the most contentious 
individuals in Europe and America put together. But 
I must protest I have no desire to be, let alone any hope 
of being, always right, and I am, in fact, one of the most 
pathetically reasonable beings in existence, always 
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more than willing to believe himself wrong. Forgive 
this short parenthesis which has been wrung out of me 
by an excess of argumentative correspondence recently, 

Some time ago Sir Thomas Beecham, who seems to 
have managed to enrol the whole of the Columbia 
technical staff in his orchestra and order them about 
with his baton, which threatens to rival in power the 
baton of a Napoleonic marshal, persuaded (if so mild 
a verb is allowable) the technicians of Columbia to 
record the actual performance of the Leeds Festival 
Choir in the Town Hall. I do not know how many 
records were made ; but last month we were given the 
Choral Dance, Number 17, from Borodin’s Prince /gor 
with part of the Agnus Dei from Mozart’s Mass in 


C Minor on the fourth side of two light-blue Columbia f 


discs, and on a light-blue ten-inch disc the Kyrie 
Eleison from the same Mass with Miss Dora Labbette 
as soloist. The first time I played the records through 
I was disappointed, and even felt that much ado had 
been made about nothing. I played them through 
again and began to realise that much ado had been 
made about something. I played them through again 
(this time with steel), and realised that not a bit too 
much ado had been made about a great deal. My 
present opinion is that a revolutionary improvement in 
recording is well on the way. 

The fact was that a long period of listening to orches- 
tral recordings made with the ever-increasing accom- 
plishment of the studio had trained my ear to listen in 
terms of the studio rather than in terms of the concert 
hall. With these Leeds Festival records we are out of 
the corridor at Queen’s Hall, but we are still in a rather 
bad seat at the very back of the upper circle. Yet | 
have little doubt that either through further experiment 


or by accidentally discovering the perfect hall, we shall f 


soon all be in the middle of the grand circle. Part of 
this effect of remoteness may be due to what seems the 
extra loud echo in the Leeds Town Hall, and for that 
reason one hopes that the experiment will be continued 
in other concert halls. I should like to suggest the 
Usher Hall, Edinburgh, which I find one of the best 
buildings that I know, both for speaking in and for 
listening in. Any actor will tell you what an immense 
difference it makes to his performance when he is 
playing in a theatre with good acoustics, and any 
architect will tell you (if he is honest) that really good 
acoustics are always a fluke. However, I have never 
spoken in Leeds Town Hall, and therefore I may be 
libelling it in thus attributing to it an excessive echo. 

And now for this question of steel. I am perfectly 
satisfied that fibre will not play these recordings, but 
I am not yet satisfied why. I do not mean that fibre 
will not stand up to them. I mean that fibre deadens 
them. They sound best with a Tungstyle needle. 
I shall be extremely interested to hear from readers 
with electric gramophones what their impressions are. 
There is no need for me to discuss the merits of the 
performance because in this case the merits of the 
performance are beside the point so far as gramophone 
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owners are concerned. However the performance be 
judged, nobody interested in recording can afford to 
miss all these discs, and it was considerate of Columbia 
to issue that ten-inch disc. Naturally, I should not 
choose the members of the Leeds Choir for an ideal 
performance either of Prince Igor or of Mozart’s Mass, 
but, as I say, that is neither here nor there. 


Cats and Stravinsky 

In the January number of THE GRAMOPHONE I 
told a story about the effect of Stravinsky’s Les 
Noces on one of my cats. It evoked a most interesting 
letter from a reader in Birmingham, which I have 
unfortunately mislaid or I would have printed it in 
full, to say that a friend of his had repeatedly insisted 
that whenever he played Stravinsky’s music his cat 
evinced every manifestation of feline pleasure, even 
going so far as to rub herself affectionately against 
the instrument and purr. Until my story appeared 
in THE GramopuHone the friends of this cat owner 
had always supposed him to be telling one of those 
tall animal stories for which in old days the corre- 
spondents of the Spectator were famous. Of course, 
the behaviour of my cat and the cat of our corre- 
spondent’s friend may be a coincidence, but it is a 
sufficiently remarkable coincidence to justify further 
experiment, and I should be greatly obliged if any of 
our readers who possess civilised cats and Stravinsky 
records will try the effect of introducing one to the 
other, and in the case of any behaviour that seems to 
confirm what is at present a most tentative theory 
will communicate with me. If circumstances are 
favourable I shall make an attempt this summer to 
try the effect of Stravinsky on the grey Atlantic seal, 
an animal peculiarly susceptible to music. The late Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser used to declare that when she sang 
Hebridean melodies on one of the great Barra beaches 


the seals used to answer her in the Hebridean tonality. 


Delius and Sibelius 

The publication of the first volume of the Delius 
Society under the auspices of the Columbia Company 
and the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham has been a 
great event for the many Delian enthusiasts. The 
performance and recording are magnificent, and it 
seems clear that the future reputation of Delius as 
a composer will be decided by the work of this Society 
which is to bring the whole body of his work before 
the public. Hitherto I have never been able to consider 
myself a devotee of Delius, and those who love and 
admire his music love it so passionately and admire 
it so uncritically that anything which savours to 
them of the least denigration has an almost infuriating 
effect. Consequently when I say that the publication 
in recorded form of works both from Delius’s earlier 
and later phases has only strengthened my conviction 
that he is not the great composer his devotees believe 
him to be, I know that I have let myself in for a more 
argumentative mail than ever. The first disc consists 
of the closing scene from Koanga, which was Delius’s 
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third opera written in the ‘nineties and first produced 
in 1904. The setting is a Louisiana plantation, the 
drama one of negro slave-life. It happened that when 
I first played over this disc I could not find the booklet 
with Mr. A. K. Holland’s exigesis, and I was left to 
speculate with what kind of people and what part 
of the world the opera was concerned. I finally 
decided it must be an opera about the South Seas, my 
guess being determined more by the name than by the 
music. It is a pleasant enough exercise in gentle 
melancholy, but I cannot discover in it the remotest 
expression of slave-life in Louisiana, though, to be 
sure, it might have puzzled any composer to attach 
the expression of anything to such words as these: 
‘** Now once more both fields and farm 
His rays with gold adorning, 
For all lost lovers let us truly pray, 
This soft May morning.” 


If the sins of the librettist were to be charged against 
the composer, not a composer would escape condemna- 
tion, but it is difficult to resist the suspicion that 
Delius’s whole treatment of this closing scene was 
coloured by that ‘‘ soft May morning.”” By succumbing 
to the peculiar temptation such a line would have 
for his temperament, it seems to me that Delius 
sacrificed his opera, as in my opinion he sacrificed all 
his music, to his own emotional self-indulgence. The 
next three discs are devoted to Paris, an agreeably 
sensuous evocation of night and earliest dawn with 
It would be 


the sub-title The Song of a Great City. 
idle for me to pretend that I get immense esthetic 
pleasure from Paris, but it sends some listeners into 
an ecstasy. Our reviewer A. R. wrote of Delius’s 


music: ‘‘ Those in whose past strong emotional 
experiences are locked will find here a key . . . nothing, 
and no other art, can so powerfully unlock and release 


the past as music; as this music.” I had better not 
anticipate a future instalment of my musical auto- 
biography by elaborating here the theme of my own 
emotional reactions to the music of Delius. Enough 
to say for the present that the music of Delius may make 
its appeal in inverse ratio to the amount of artistic 
self-expression its listeners have allowed themselves. 
Eventyr, which occupies the next two discs, was 
inspired by a collection of Norwegian folk tales 
(eventyr or legends) put together in 1841, the publi- 
cation of which Mr. Holland tells us ‘‘ actually marks 
the beginning of the nationalist movement in Norwegian 
literature.” I do not know whether Delius visited 
Norway, but I gather that he did not. I also surmise 
that he supplemented the inspiration derived from the 
book of Norwegian tales with the music of Grieg; 
and Eventyr seems a feeble display of the Northern 
Lights after one has been listening to Sibelius. Debussy 
said that Grieg’s music was like frozen fondant. If 
that was fair criticism, I may add that Eventyr is 
like frozen fondant which has melted in a warm 
room. It was written in 1917, dedicated to Sir Henry 
Wood, and first performed at Queen’s Hall in 1919. 
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It is scored for a very large orchestra which includes 
a sarrusophone (some maker in old days should have 
called his gramophone a Carusophone) and what 
Mr. Holland, spattered by the atrocious sloppiness of 
modern speech, calls a zylophone. There are such an 
infinitesimal number of words beginning with x in the 
English language that they deserve to be written and 
pronounced correctly. 

The Serenade from Hassan is so beautifully played 
and recorded that it seems a less commonplace tune 
than it is. But what a much better serenade and how 
much more in character with his scene was written by 
poor old Donizetti in Don Pasquale! 1 have always 
considered most of Flecker’s Hassan home-made 
Turkish-delight, but it has enough Oriental flavouring 
- to make Delius’s Venetian serenade preposterously 
inappropriate. The two poems by Shelley set as 
songs and sung by Mr. Heddle Nash, which bring 
the first volume of the Delius Society to a close, 
exhibit Shelley at his worst. He was a sublime poet, 
but he wrote some of the worst poetry in the English 
language. To the Queen of My Heart is hardly worthy 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and Love’s Philosophy 
beneath the contempt even of a sentimental schoolgirl. 

‘“* What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? ” 

Ay! Ay! Ay! as Fleta once sang so wonderfully 
on a red H.M.V. twelve-inch disc. The music Delius 
wrote for these two banal poems in striving to avoid 
banality only succeeds in avoiding music, and Mr. 
Heddle Nash sounds embarrassed, as well he might. 

Having now incurred the wrath of all the Delian 
Apollos, I shall take refuge in the infinite landscapes 
of Finland and find in the music of Sibelius more than 
enough to compensate me for what I lose by my failure 
to appreciate the music of Delius. The more I hear of 
the music of Sibelius the more completely convinced 
I am of his greatness, and the three volumes already 
issued of the Sibelius Society under the auspices of 
His Master’s Voice have provided me with by far the 
most profound musical experience of my later life. This 
statement will have to be elaborated when in due 
course I reach Sibelius in my autobiography, but I 
take this opportunity of urging every reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE who during the last twelve years has 
bothered to pay attention to some of the half-million 
words or so I have written about music to give himself 
the joy of getting to know Sibelius. I am sure that 
if I were going to be left with six works on a desert 
island one of them at least would be a symphony 
of Sibelius, but which one of the seven it would be 
I should be hard pressed to decide. It would lie, I 
think, between the Sixth and Seventh, but even as I 
write that I am already regretting the Second and 
the Third. To a symphony of Sibelius I should add 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, one of Palestrina’s Masses, 
either the Fourteenth Beethoven Quartet in C sharp 
minor or the Fifteenth in A minor, the Schubert 
Quintet in C major, and in my present mood the 
Mozart Quintet in C major. 
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I was immensely interested to read in Mr. Cecil 
Gray’s illuminating Analytical Notes to the third 
volume of the Sibelius Society that Sibelius in an 
interview revealed that, apart from Mozart, Palestrina 
was the composer for whom he had the greatest 
admiration, and Mr. Gray calls attention to the link 
there is in the Sixth Symphony in D minor with 
Palestrina. Palestrina is the Dante of music, and | 
am going to risk another avalanche of correspondence 
by asserting that the glorification of Bach and Handel 
to the comparative neglect of Palestrina is the pro- 
foundest sign of decadence in modern music. It is to 
be hoped that, when the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Bach is over, the B.B.C. will make an 
effort to do as much for Palestrina as it has certainly 
done for Bach. In his note on the conclusion of 
Sibelius’s Sixth Symphony Mr. Gray points out that 
the “work ends with what seems to be an entirely 
fresh line of thought . . . curiously satisfying . . . like 
a quiet serene evening after a boisterous day.” Am | 
wrong in seeming to hear in this conclusion a transumed 
etherealised Finlandia, as if in turning his eyes to the 
Finnish landscape the composer was seeming to hear 
the inner voice of his country speaking from island 
and lake and forest? There is no space for more about 
Sibelius now, but once again I beg readers who are 
wondering whether they will join the Sibelius Society 
to make up their minds in the affirmative. They will 
not regret their decision. 

When I asked in February for another Moldau | 
had forgotten that admirably recorded performance 
by the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra under 
Leo Blech on two black H.M.V. discs. I have been 
playing them through and renewing my delight in this 
lovely stream of music. I also omitted to mention 
in my remarks about D’Indy’s Symphony on a 
Mountain Song published by Columbia that we had 
already had a beautiful recording of this from Decca- 
Polydor. Another Decca-Polydor which I have not 
mentioned is an exquisite performance by the Lamoureux 
Orchestra conducted by A. Wolff of orchestral extracts 
from César Franck’s choral work Psyche. 

A perfect ten-inch red H.M.V. vocal disc is that of 
John McCormack singing with a ravishing simplicity 
a simple Irish song “‘ Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen,” 
and an almost equally delightful old Irish song ‘‘ The 
Dawning of the Day.” 





MOCK TURTLES, REJOICE ! 

We are threatened with a depressing revival of what is 
called the English ballad, part of the blame for which 
must be taken by my friend Mr. Collie Knox, the radio 
critic of the ‘‘ Daily Mail.’’ This may be.a sign of some 
diminution in the popularity of jazz; but honest jazz is 
preferable to the half-baked cross between jazz and the 
English ballad which Mr. Henry Hall spoons out daily 
for millions of greedy mouths. And now ballad concerts 
by the B.B.C.! I understand the announcers have been 
told to grow mutton-chop whiskers. 

However, the lachrymose English tenor will benefit, and 
it may finish off crooners. 
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JOYCE 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


HEN I talk to Eileen Joyce I notice her face and her 

hands. Both are unusual. The face is young, restless, 
expressive of a mind that is eager for knowledge. The eyes 
are troubled; one senses past humiliations and résentments 
and present apprehensions. The hands are beautiful—the long 
and tapering fingers remind me of those of Horowitz ; their 
muscular strength is obvious. You hardly notice her frail 
physique or her lack of stature, because of the suggestion of 
strength that animates her. She has courage and determina- 
tion, her whole being is centred on the piano, you feel that 
nothing will hold her back. Nothing will. She lives and 
breathes music. ‘I sleep, I eat, I practise,’’ she told me. 

Her life has been as remarkable as her playing. It is a 
queer mixture of a fairy story with good and bad fairies at her 
birth, a Hollywood film, and a study in loneliness. Always she 
seemed to be alone; I have 
never heard her mention a friend 
that was her own age. She has 
learned to be self-sufficient, but 
the way has not been easy. 

She has been hardened to 
solitude. From the age of two, 
for seven years, her childhood 
was spent in the Bush in Western 
Australia, being practically left 
alone all day while her parents 
strove to wrest a living from 
small farming in that barren 
country. The nearest water was 
six miles away; there was barely 
sufficient to drink, to wash was 
a luxury. Her staple fare was 
tinned food ; all day she roamed 
wild, education she had none. 
She is bitter about the waste of 
those years, thinking that her 
mind remained fallow and unde- 
veloped. One wonders ! 

The family lived with rela- 
tives—an uncle and his family—in a tent, sleeping on the 
ground. Eileen dreaded snakes ; the family, bush fires. One 
night the tent was burnt down. With just about enough 
money to pay the rail fare, her people went to Boulder City 
in the goldfields, where her father earned a bare subsistence 
for the family as a miner. 

Eileen started her schooling here: a grievous experience 
for the child of nine. The fees were sixpence a week, but even 
this was more than the Joyce family could afford. Often the 
sixpence was not paid; schooling was not denied but Eileen 
hit up against caste. She was humiliated, stood in the back 
row ; when it was her turn.to read aloud, was not allowed to 
do so; left out when plays were performed. The mayor’s 
daughter took all the prizes; Eileen was made to realise the 
gulf that separated the well-to-do of the small mining town 
from those that daily lived from hand to mouth. It was 
snobbery at its worst, but Eileen was isolated by it, thrown 
back into herself, and all the more hurt because it was so 
incomprehensible. 


Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that had Eileen been 
an ordinary child, with an ordinary child’s advantages and 
friends, she would not have become the great pianist she is 
to-day. For it was at this time that she first began to take 
notice of the old and battered piano which belonged to an 
uncle. He was the owner of a small drinking saloon. The 
piano, with an action much the worse for wear and some 
broken strings, stood neglected in a room frequented by the 


' with Variations.” 
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miners. Eileen wanted it; somehow or other her father 
produced a pound and the piano was hers. 

It was in that piano that her bruised and sensitive feelings 
found consolation and expression. A joy had come into her 
life not savoured before. She got up with the early morning 
light, she ran home from school, every moment she could 
snatch she sat at the piano and practised. Her mother played 
a little from ear; she taught Eileen her first piece—‘‘ The 
Campbells are Coming.”” When she had this off by heart she 
craved for more. From a pile of torn and dilapidated music 
her mother bought her, for sixpence, ‘* The Irish Diamonds : 
It was her father’s favourite tune; even 
now the brilliancy or otherwise with which Eileen played 
this piece would be, to him, the criterion of her advancement. 
Somehow, by dint of an amazing perseverance, she learnt the 


notes. Her playing was soon 
talked about; at every local 
function she was called upon 
to perform her two pieces. 

Now the good fairies begin 
to come into the story. The 


good priest of Boulder City wrote 
of this precocious little girl who 
could play “The Irish Dia- 
monds”’ with such speed and 
facility to the Mother Superior 
of the Loretto convent at Perth. 
She replied that she would take 
Hileen. 

So Eileen went to Perth, to 
the convent school where the 
** quality” of Western Australia 
sent their children for education. 
She had dreaded the change ; she 
need have had no fear. The 
nuns were not only kind, they 
had understanding. They gave 
Eileen clothes so that she could 
hold her own with the other 
boarders, books to feed her hungry mind, and loving care. 
She no longer stood in the back row, she “ belonged.’ She 
did not have a great deal of time for practice, but the nuns 
were able to introduce her to the real world of music. People 
began to take a “ slight interest ’’ in Eileen Joyce, the pianist, 
and when Percy Grainger gave a recital at the convent, he was 
asked to hear her play. There is no doubt that he was 
astonished and impressed with her virtuosity; not only did 
he write an appreciative article about her in an Australian 
newspaper, but urged that she should be sent to America. 


A few weeks later Backhaus also heard her play. His 
opinion only differed from Grainger’s in that he considered 
she should study in Germany. 

It was decided that she should go; the difficulty was to raise 
the necessary money. The manager of the Perth music-hall 
offered her an engagement at £25 a week. At the end of a 
fortnight a tour was organised for her through the halls of 
Western Australia. Eileen’s repertoire was a Liszt rhapsody 
and two Moszkowski pieces. With these she conquered. In 
two months she had £900. 


A cable was sent to Max Pauer at Leipzig: “‘ Can you take 
Eileen Joyce and look after her? ’”’ ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, and on 
this she packed up and set off for Germany, an immature girl 
of fourteen, who had spent half of her life in the Bush and 
knew not one word of German. 


Pauer heard her play and thought she had possibilities. He 
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added that she had a lot to learn! Of course she had. She 
returned to the lonely bed-sitting-room she had rented. Five 
weeks passed ; she thought she had been forgotten, then Pauer 
sent for her and placed her in his master class. Here the 
students studied a set piece, Pauer heard them play and 
discussed it with them in terms of interpretation. 


Eileen learnt two Rachmaninov preludes and played so 
many wrong notes that Pauer said he must collect from the 
class to buy a cane for her! Eileen was in deep waters again ; 
perhaps Pauer did not know what to do with her. Her real 
need was a teacher, not a critic. 


It was an unhappy time. Isolated by the barrier of 
language, friendless and miserable, she began to lose courage. 
She felt that she was a failure. Everything seemed to go 
wrong. An injured foot had to be operated on. For weeks 
she laid on her bed; no one came near her, she had no books 
to read, there was nothing to do but stare at the long, narrow 
room and the small, upright piano. Utterly alone, homesick, 
she felt that she had made a dreadful mistake ; she gave up 
all hope of a career. The piano infuriated her—it would 
have been such a relief if someone had come and taken it 
away. 


One night, when she was better, she went to a concert with 
Pauer. At the door Pauer introduced her to two strangers. 
“* Here’s a lonely little Australian,’ he said to them; ‘‘take 
care of her.”’ Long after, they told her that they had never 
before encountered such a miserable-looking creature. 


Eileen found friends in this New Zealander and his English 
wife—staunch friends. One looked after her clothes, made it 
her business to see that she had proper food, persuaded her 
to change her room, and found her a teacher—Teichmuller. 


It was about this time that two Australian professors passed 
through Leipzig and heard her play. They returned to 
Australia and reported that she was a great disappointment— 
she would never do anything. 


Teichmuller was strict but kind. For nine months Eileen 
did nothing but finger technique. She felt no one had any 
faith in her but her two friends ; to justify. their faith she 
worked incessantly. One day, Teichmuller told her that she 
could play some Bach. The Eileen of those days said : 
‘“* Haven’t I played enough scales? ” 


By this time her money was exhausted. At this crisis, as 
at similar ones throughout her career, her fairy godparents 
had not forgotten her. Money was forthcoming, and the 
good work of her further training continued. Now Eileen had 
begun to find herself, was happier, and had regained con- 
fidence and courage. Her fingers had become like steel and 
developed to such an extent that she broke the strings of 
Teichmuller’s piano. 


With these fingers and a letter of introduction to Albert 
Coates, she came to London in 1931. She played Coates the 
third Prokoviev concerto. He was thrilled and did all he 
possibly could to help Eileen. He wrote her numerous letters 
of introduction ; the first fruits of these were that Sir Henry J. 
Wood gave her engagements at the Promenade Concerts. At 
her first London concert not a critic was present. Despite this 
her reputation began to grow, mainly by means of numerous 
broadcasts. 


She continued her studies with Tobias Matthay. Then 
there was again an odd and unexpected set-back. She arranged 
to return to Germany to have ten lessons (at £5 a lesson) of 
Schnabel. She had one lesson and stayed three weeks. But 
Germany brought back too many unpleasant memories ; they 
overwhelmed her, she felt she could not stay. She returned 
to England with a feeling of futility and defeat. For a time 
she taught small boys in a school and, artistically, was 
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dead. Once again friends came to her aid; she gave up the 
school. 

Eileen faced her career again with a capital of something 
under £10. Still practically unknown to the general public 
and certainly inexperienced in the ways of recording 
companies, she wrote to them all, asking to be allowed to make 
a record. They all replied that they had more pianists 
already than they needed. They did not say, but they 
implied : ‘‘ Who is Eileen Joyce?”’ She decided to venture 
her remaining capital and have a record made at her own 
expense. She approached the Parlophone Company. 


The recording manager was a “ little disinterested ’’ when 
he met Eileen in the studio, and gruffly remarked that she 
was not to play over 4} minutes. She made the first test. 
The technician, with a slight tone of bewilderment in his voice, 
remarked to her : ‘‘ Why, miss, you play as well as anybody 
who comes here.” 


A week later she returned to the studio to hear the record. 
She was again received by the recording manager ; they sat | 
and listened in silence while the record was played through. 
When the final bars of Liszt’s F minor study had subsided, 
he said : 


** What do you think of it? ” 
“T can’t see anything wrong with it! ’’ Eileen replied. 


‘* Nor can we,”’ he said. ‘‘ You’d better make the other side, 
and we’ll put the record on the market.” He paused, then 
added : ‘‘ You know, we can’t possibly let you pay for this 
record ; we’ll pay you.” 


So Eileen made the other side of the record—Schlozer’s 
Etude in A flat. That was the record which made gramophone 
history and was the best selling piano record of the year. 
On September Ist, 1933, Christopher Stone headed _ his 
gramophone article in the Daily Express with “A New 
Gramophone Thriller ”’ and filled three-quarters of his space 
with Eileen Joyce. 


This girl who does not even know her own birthday (she 
thinks she is about twenty-two) will, I am confident, go far. 
The amazing fluency and rapidity of her technique has never 
been disputed ; if she cared to, she could probably play 
‘‘The Irish Diamonds ”’ with its variations faster than any 
living pianist, and the number of wrong notes she would hit 
would hardly justify the purchase of a cane. But something 
far better than the perfection of her technique is a new 
insight and a knowledge, hard won, that there is something 
more in music than the written notes. Eileen Joyce has 
intelligence of a high order ; that intelligence is now being used 
to interpret the music she is playing. Sooner or later her 
place will be among the great pianists of her generation. 


Eileen Joyce’s Records (Parlophone) : 


Etude de Concert in F Minor ( Liszt) ; 
Etude de Concert in Ah Major (Paul de Schlozer). 


Valse in E Major (Moszkowski). 

Toccata (Debussy). 

La Danse D’Olaf (Deux Lunaires) (Pick-Mangiagalli). 

(a) Si Oiseau J’étais, a toi je volerais! (Bird Study) 
(Henselt). (b) En Route (Concert Study) (Palmgren). 
Waltz from Faust (Gounod, arr. Liszt). 

Prelude in G Minor ( Rachmaninoff), Op. 23, No. 5. 


Intermezzo No. 6 ( Brahms), Op. 76. 
Rhapsodie No. 4 ( Brahms), Op. 119. 


R1965 Serenade (Strauss, arr. Gieseking). 
Dance of the Gnomes ( Liszt). 


Waldesrauschen (Liszt). 
E11265 {Renae in E flat (Hummel). 


E11237 


£11239 { 


E11246 


E11252 


E11259 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN ITS OWN COUNTRY 
by JAMES C. ROBERTSON 


of Italy confirmed my long-standing conviction that the 
attitude of a certain section of the musical public in this 
country towards the Italian lyric stage at the present time is 
entirely unjust. Of recent years we have had unequal pro- 
ductions of Italian opera at Covent Garden ; from time to time 
there may have been a great conductor—there was last season 
—or several fine singers, but the general atmosphere of 
Covent Garden does not seem to be one in which this particular 
imported plant can thrive. ' Besides, the repertoire is thirty 
years behind the times. In its proper environments—-not 
confined to Italy, as our London Editor showed in December— 
Italian opera is healthier than ever. Some readers might like 
to hear about the most interesting of the seventeen per- 
formances I was able to crowd into a short stay. 


Lor season a visit to some of the leading opera houses 


The evening I arrived in Milan I managed to get one of the 
last seats at the back of the platea for the Mastersingers. 
Three nights before I had 
listened to a broadcast of this 
identical performance at my 
own fireside in Scotland. It had 
been possible to enjoy the 
splendid singing even then, but 
this was a thousand times more 
wonderful. One felt that here 
opera was no hot-house plant. 
It is deeply rooted in the soil, 
an inevitable and important 
part of every-day life. Karl 
Elmendorff, who conducts this 
opera at Bayreuth, was in 
charge. I gathered from the 
fascinating “shop” talked 
during the intervals that my 
impression of rather unimagina- 
tive, precise direction was 
endorsed by the Milanese ; but, 
of course, when JI Maestri 
Cantori was last given at La Scala in 1929 the conductor was 
Toscanini. The singing was magnificent. Galliano Masini was the 
most knightly figure imaginable ; for once, the ideal Walther. 
He used his voice, fresh and even and ardent, with beautiful 
taste; his Prize Song was unforgettable. Maria Caniglia, 
another of the best of the younger generation, was Eva. 
She is a very gifted soprano of exceptional intelligence and 
versatility. The rest of the cast was thoroughly satisfactory, 
especially Ernesto Badini, whose Beckmesser is rightly con- 
sidered a classic. The staging and production, about which 
the Italians are very exacting, were of a splendour that 
clearly did not have to heed expense. 

In the enormously popular Forza del Destino the one 
disappointment was Gigli, who did not fit into the scheme of 
things at all well. At this time.of day he is no actor, and 
even vocally he has developed objectionable mannerisms in 
New York. The rest of the cast, with Iva Pacetti a thoroughly 
convincing Leonora and Tancredi Pasero a sonorous and 
dignified Father Guardiano, played up well under the excellent 
direction of Gabriele Santini. I now proceeded to Rome, via 
San Remo where I heard Mascagni’s own interpretation of his 
remarkable opera Iris. As usual the sheer inspiration of the 
introduction (the ‘‘ Hymn to the Sun ”’) brought the audience 
to its feet. 


The ashes of the old Costanzi have given rise to the new 
Teatro Reale which fits into the Duce’s plan to re-establish 
Rome in its old supremacy. This beautiful theatre is the last 
word in up-to-date equipment and elegance. I saw an all-star 
Rigoletto there with Giacomo Lauri-Volpi an_ irresistible 
Duke of Mantua. He is greater than Gigli, because he is 


Scene from Cavalleria Rusticana at La Scala, Milano 


excellent dramatically as well as vocally ; and besides having 
a ravishing mezza-voce, his voice has the genuine heroic ring 
which enables him to achieve a big effect without having to 
resort to effort. He murmured “ E il sol dell’ anima” with 
the most insidious charm and brought a unanimous cry of 
‘** Bis ” with the cadenza in “* La donna é mobile.”” Toti Dal 
Monte has the loveliest tone imaginable, but since her serious 
illness the staccato ending of “‘ Caro nome” gives her some 
trouble. Benvenuto Franci was a dominating Rigoletto. 
The next afternoon the feature of Aida was the wonderful 
Amneris of Ebe Stignani, the finest mezzo-soprano in the 
world to-day. 

The third performance conducted by the genial Edoardo 
Vitale was a new opera based on the life of Saint Cecilia, which 
has had an extraordinary success. It is the work of a Catholic 
priest, Don Licinio Refice, who was present on this occasion 
it was Easter Monday—and had to take part in many of the 
thirty odd curtain calls which 
the newspapers always record 
with scrupulous accuracy. The 
* sacred action,” as its com- 
poser calls it, shows a lofty in- 
spiration. As might have been 
expected, the religious aspects 
of the drama show the noblest 
sincerity ; the choral writing in 
the second episode owes much 
of its effect to the Gregorian 
chant. Claudia Muzio gave a 
hauntingly beautiful perform- 
ance in the title-réle. 

Manon Lescaut introduced 
me to Gino Marinuzzi, the finest 
conductor of all; his readings 
have a sensitive beauty and a 
vivid quality all their own. It 
was a memory to treasure for a 
life-time, and fortunately his 
callaborators were worthy of him. Claudia Muzio was the pro- 
tagonist, but young Alessandro Ziliani stole the honours as a 
delightfully natural Des Grieux. ‘‘ Donna non vidi mai” 
sounded more beautiful than ever. 

My experiences at the Teatro Reale ended for the time being 
with Giordano’s La Cena delle Beffe. It is based on a powerful 
but rather macabre play by Sem Benelli, in the picturesque 
setting of Florence in the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
The story deals with the vengeance wrought by Giannetto, 
who has been the butt of the Chiaramantesi brothers since 
childhood. Giannetto spreads the story that Neri is mad ; 
and the climax comes when Neri, thinking he has caught 
Giannetto in his mistress’s apartments, slays his own brother 
and loses his reason in horrible earnest. Gino Marinuzzi, 
himself a distinguished exponent of the modern school of 
Italian opera, secured an electrifying performance in con- 
junction with Lauri-Volpi and Franci (the original Neri at 
La Scala ten years ago), who caused a genuine Italian furore 
in parts which gave every scope to their vocal and dramatic 
powers. Giordano received tributes of enthusiasm and affection. 

I am afraid space compels me to confine myself to a bare 
mention of some of the other outstanding performances I saw: 

At the San Carlo, Naples, a gala night—the ever-popular 
Adriana Lecouvreur in honour of the composer himself, 
Francesco Cilea, now director of the Naples Conservatoire. 
It was conducted by the famous Ettore Panizza. Also the 
immortal Barbiere with Mario Basiola a superb Figaro. 

At La Scala, finally, La Traviata with Tito Schipa—still a 
unique artist—and Mascagni’s imaginative Isabeau, a work of 
extraordinary originality and fascination. 
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NATURELLES” (1906) 


SONGS FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO AND PIANOFORTE 
by TERPANDER 


HAT do we mean when we speak of Bad Art? Some of 

the most highly finished and elegant work can be so 
described, including a great deal of Ravel’s output. Think of 
the Sonatina for pianoforte—perfectly proportioned, porcelain- 
glazed, of an exquisite harmonic diversity—an original work, 
one says (bearing in mind the date of its conception). Why, 
then, in our final valuation, are we forced to swallow all our 
previous eulogies and to admit that the outstanding impression 
left by the Sonatina is one of abhorrently cloying sweetness? 


We rarely refer to this work in such downright terms 


(a) because the innocent simplicity of its build seems able 
to defy the average destructive analysis, and (b) because 
the material, being so perfectly right, offers no foothold for 
the critic, who is unable to describe what he feels with such 
certainty. The only way out of the dilemma seems to be to 
apply to Ravel such doubtful terms as “‘ small master,” or as 
a more flattering alternative, ‘“‘ master of the miniature,” 
neither of which mean anything at all in these days of con- 
densed musical narrative, when a concerto of four movements 
may last no longer than fifteen minutes. 

I offer my own explanation for what it is worth. It is 
simply that Ravel’s is a triumph of technical persuasiveness 
over an essential non-greatness of musical character.* It is 
possibly a unique triumph. 

A genius for embellishment, mocking and seductive, with all 
the hues of a peacock’s tail, becomes confused in the mind of 
the listener with form and content. The tintinnabulations of 
pagodas, like a conjuring trick, deflect our minds from the 


innermost functions of the music to a vision of reality which 


is not necessarily extra-musical. Impossible to help feeling 
that Ravel hoodwinks us time without number in this way— 
I, myself, am only just beginning to recognise the typically 
Ravelian characteristic of coquetry, masquerading again and 
again in the loveliest, most irreproachable harmonic raiment.t 
Tzigane, Daphnis et Chloe, Tombeau de Couperin, deceptively 
smiling Sonatina. 

All of which is not to brand Ravel as a charlatan.. He is, 
indeed, a very sincere musician, who not only finds it necessary, 
but is luckily enabled, to camouflage his personality with 
every outward appearance of success. It is. for this reason, 
perhaps, that he does not really compare in stature with 
Debussy, whose genius, if less refined, is more candid than 
Ravel’s, and therefore seems more real. Yet the feeling 
finally evoked is one of admiration. What masterly technique 
is employed, what resource and invention are lavished, on the 
most threadbare of musical workings—so that the guttersnipe 
comes forth, proud-stepping, with the airs and graces of a 
courtesan, impudent and faintly ironic ! 

But in these crystal-clear, delicately wrought Histoires 
Naturelles the wantonness and elegant sensuality of Ravel 
are at lowest ebb. The result is that Ravel, the fine craftsman, 
comes really to life (as in certain parts, if not all, of the 
Pianoforte Concerto, and in the opera L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges), and we do not tire. 

If you seek a summing-up of the Histoires that is both 
erudite, simple and concise, there is no better one than Signor 
Guido Pannain’s (Modern Composers—Dent). Rather than 
attempt to emulate the apposite remarks of this critic, who 





* Dare one, in this respect, make a comparison with Walter Pater? 

{ Tribute should here be paid to Ravel’s harmony. In contrast to 
that of Delius it is stabilised polyphonically. As a result there is no 
feeling of weakness, of lusciousness, and a refreshing clarity of texture 
prevails. Texturally, indeed, much of Ravel’s work may be said to 
derive from Couperin, although i in every other respect the “ inheritance ” 
legend may rightly be discredited. 


obviously possesses an exceedingly intimate knowledge of the 
whole of Ravel’s output, I prefer to quote them wholesale : 

“‘A point of considerable interest in Ravel is the relation 
between instrumental and vocal music. Ravel is an etcher in 
writing for the voice. His line is an arabesque of sound. He 
achieves perfect articulation of the word, and unites it in some 
cases to sounds which are intrinsically part of the harmonic 
structure, and then the outcome is pure song ; or alternatively 
he contrives to strike a mean between song and recitativo, 
Recitativo is a form that may be defined as recitation in song, 
and owes its effect to both music and speech. Ravel’s 
recitativo lives ; not because it is a declamation which is sung, 
or a song existing in declamation, but because it is part of a 
musical whole. 

“Although its logical existence essence is limited by the 
word, it achieves the importance of a counterpoint in respect 
to the instrumental part—a counterpoint which is a declama- 
tion. The notes are no longer an interpretation of the word; 
the word rather becomes a comment on the notes which have 
already acquired in themselves the sense of the words. A most 
striking example is found in the setting of Paul Verlaine’s 
Sur Vherbe. One might go so far as to say that this is not a 
lyrical piece for song and pianoforte, but one for pianoforte 
with vocal accompaniment. 

“We can now understand those Histoires Naturelles which 
made such a stir at the time. The controversies and discussions 
aroused were natural, for Ravel had set real prose to music, 
and made the inhabitants of a zoological garden the objects 
of lyrical effusion. But even these unusual characters made 
evident his bizarre talent. For the picture he gives us is 
perfect. Everything in it becomes music—though Ravel does 
not intend to draw these animals as they are, but to fashion 
them in keeping with his means and resources. The outward 
impression of the image melts in the movement of harmonies ; 
everything reflects the ardour of its creator, and lean prose 
becomes lyricism. The peacock is showing his finest feathers. 
He is magniloquent, but discreet at the same time; the 
sound is full, yet soft, suggesting something seen in the 
distance : an outline not well defined, but seen through the 
eye of the artist which reduces the natural object, and imposes 
upon it its own colour scheme. Or the cricket : ‘ c’est ’heure 
du, las d’errer, l’insecte négre revient de promenade et répare 
avec soin le désordre de son domaine . . ..’—what has music 
to do with such a dry and ordered narrative? (Here follows a 
description of Le Cygne, the only one of the five songs which 
is not recorded.) The atmosphere of the Histoires Naturelles 


is in the beauty of colours clustered in subtle but vibrant } 


groups. In Martin-Pécheur there are admirable passages of 
fugitive charm, and the Pintade reveals an extraordinarily 
subtle, almost malicious temper.” 

The words of the Histoires are by Jules Renard, and an 
English translation is to be had. Although the recording is 
hardly up to Wolf Society standards, both these discs are 
eminently worth getting to add to your library of choice 
recorded modern music. 
indispensable. The music is full of originality and charm, 
and Bathori recordings are quite likely to have an historical 
value one day. Her singing in these Histoires is both highly 
intelligent and enchantingly fresh. Although only four out 
of the five songs have been recorded (Bathori sings Le Paon, 
Le Martin-Pécheur and Le Grillon on a 12-inch French Col., and 
Else Ruhlmann sings Le Pintade on one side of a 10-inch French 
H.M.V.) we have as compensation the exquisite Sur l’herbe 
(mentioned above) on the back of the Ruhlmann record. 
Score: A. Durand & Fils. 
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VLADIMIR ROSING 


by RICHARD HOLT 


HERE are two indispensable qualities in the art of a great 

singer : truth and beauty, that is, fidelity to the word and 
to the music. They are, however, rarely found united in equal 
proportions, and the public as a whole prefers sound to sense 
in this respect. But beauty by itself, uninformed by spirit, 
does not satisfy deeply or lastingly. Beauty, whether in music 
or in any other art, must possess character. This applies also 
to physical beauty, for only those beautiful women have 
passed into history who have possessed personality. With 
regard to singing, the words of Franggon Davies illustrate this 
point. He says: “Singers must begin with the singing of 
thoughts: beauty apart from justice is unattainable, tone 
without mind a vanity.”’ Vladimir Rosing is a singer who 
satisfies this demand. In his art beauty of tone is an important 
ideal, but at no point in the song is it permitted to offend the 
sense ; in other words, the meaning of the 
song equals the melody. When the song is 
lyrical, that is, where the sentiment is 
truthfully reflected by purely musical 
sound, Rosing allows full scope to vocal 
expressiveness, but the moment the words 
acquire either a dramatic or psychological 
significance, beauty of tone is subordinated 
to truth of interpretation. As Neville 
Cardus wrote : “‘ Never is Rosing singing 
just to please the ear —though his singing 
can, in the right place, be very beautiful. 
The whole of him goes into a song.” 
And the “ whole of Rosing”’ is a force 
which has its roots not only in his richly 
gifted personality, but in the history and 
genius of his race. 

Rosing was born in Petrograd in 1890. 
His father was a leading lawyer there. 
One day a grateful client sent him a huge 
packing case which, when opened, was 
found to contain what we should now 
describe as an “ antediluvian ’’ gramo- 
phone. Rosing, however, who had no 
instinctive yearnings to follow his father’s profession (though 
to this day he voraciously devours the details of all great law 
cases), found this apparatus and the accompanying records 
by the great singers Figner (tenor), Mikhailova (soprano) and 
Maksikoff (baritone) a source of unending delight and he began 
to imitate their voices, which doubtless explains why his voice 
developed timbres common to all three, and the fact that during 
his first visit, in a mood of boyish enthusiasm, to England he 
offered to sing the Prologue and On with the Motley at a Boosey 
Ballad concert, an offer which was incredulously declined! In 
this respect it is interesting to read what Bernard Shaw wrote 
in a letter to Richard Strauss in 1921 : ‘‘ My excuse for writing 
you this letter is that I want to call your attention to Vladimir 
Rosing. . . . But we are such damnable barbarians that we 
have wasted his extraordinary dramatic talents on concert-sing- 
ing and tried to make a drawing-room tenor of him. But this 
sort of work is intolerable to him: his proper place is on the 
stage and his proper work the interpretation of musical drama. 
Technically, he is a tenor, but really he is much more than that: 
he can and will do anything with his voice that will produce the 
right tone colour for the passage he is singing. He behaves like 
an orchestra rather than like a singer.” Rosing duly made 
his debut in Petrograd as a singer, Albert Coates playing for 
him, and his interpretations quickly attracted attention. His 
first visit to England was in 1913, when he studied under Sir 
George Powell, and in 1914 he again came to this country and 
sang in Pique Dame. During the period 1918 to 1923 Rosing 
gave several series of recitals here, including over a hundred in 
London alone, and these secured for him a devoted following, 


Vladimir Rosing 


for not only the public, but critics like Newman and Langford 
recognised in him an interpreter of genius and unique emotional 
and dramatic gifts and also as a supreme exponent of Russian 
song in general and of Moussorgsky in particular. 

In 1923 he visited America, where, in the words of the Boston 
Post critic, he made ‘an extraordinary sensation.” The 
New York World critic remarked : ‘‘ Rosing must be ranked 
with other great ones. His interpretations are as effective as 
Chaliapine’s.”” A chance meeting with the representative of 
George Eastman of Kodak fame led to his founding the 
American Opera Company, and during the next seven years 
Rosing produced a series of operas, based on a new style of 
operatic acting and fresh principles of interpretation, which 
caused the American Press in its entirety to hail him as a 
second Reinhardt. The financial crash brought this magnifi- 
cent work to an untimely end and Rosing 
last year was able to revisit this.country, for 
which he has always had a great affection. 
He is now occupied with fresh schemes of 
operatic production, for, as Bernard Shaw 
states, ‘‘ unlike the usual operatic tenor he 
is intensely interested in art and its social 
importance instead of in himself and his 
voice,” but, fortunately, he still performs 
as a singer (he is indeed in his prime) and 
hopes in the near future to spare time for 
anew series of recitals. He has made some 
very effective records for the Parlophone 
Company, and it is hoped that sufficient 
subscribers will be secured for this company 
to issue an album of a dozen or more of 
the finest songs of Rachmaninoff in the 
Russian language, sung by Vladimir 
Rosing. Anyone who is interested should 
not delay in sending in his name, as there 
is no doubt suchan album will constitute 
one of the finest mementoes of great 
song-interpretation. 

To revert to Rosing the singer, a quota- 
tion from a fine appreciation which appeared in a Huddersfield 
paper eloquently sums up Rosing’s art: ‘‘ Rosing is unusually 
endowed. There are, doubtless, many tenors who sing with 
greater purity of tone—there is no Italian bel canto about 
Rosing—but none with so wide a range of vocal colour. He 
produces notes of the best tenor quality and occasionally 
those of a good baritone as well: he can produce a falsetto 
head tone of most unusual beauty, and his sustained soft notes 
in any part of the register are incomparable. He has for 
purposes of dramatic effect a tone that is as hard as steel, and 
to heighten the effect he will produce tone that is perfectly 
under command as it is definitely unmusical. Next, he is 
a great actor and possibly the only singer in the world who 
can compare with Chaliapine in making song seem but another 
and an ideal form of speech.”” As to his dramatic powers, 
Edwin Evans states : ‘‘ Rosing makes each song into a cameo 
of histrionic interpretation, a kind of drama in miniature.’ An 
ideal example of Rosing’s lyrical singing is to be found in the 
record of Russian Gypsy Songs (Parlo. E11264), in the songs 
The Old Valse and Black Eyes. This record was described by 
the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE as “one of the best vocal 
records Parlophone has ever published.” His dramatic genius 
is well illustrated on E11251 in the song Hunger by Cui, 
which describes the desperate torture of a starving peasant. 
The interpretation of this song also vividly illustrates the 
infinite humanity which pervades his art. Those who have 
been present at a Rosing recital will, I think, agree with me 
in describing Rosing as a unique and unforgettable figure 
in the art of song. 
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Covent Garden Operas, 1935 


NO ITALIAN SEASON EXCEPT 
FOR ROSSINI OPERAS 
by HUGH LIVERSIDGE 


PART from Rossini operas there will be no Italian opera 

at Covent Garden this season. Mr. Geoffrey Toye, manag- 
ing director of the Opera House, explained that this is due to 
the fact that the Italian singers demand too much money, and 
until he can present Italian operas properly he will not give 
them at all. One of the Italian singers actually wanted £600 
a night, which is absurd. 

The usual fee for a leading singer works out at about £100 
a night. Mr. Toye told me that he would willingly employ 
English singers, since he considers them at good as the Italians, 
but that the public will insist on foreigners since they can hear 
their compatriots all the year round. 

The repertoire will include “‘ The Ring,” ‘ Tristan and 
Isolde,’ ‘‘ Lohengrin,” “‘ Schwanda,”’ ‘“‘ Prince Igor,’’ ‘‘ La 
Cenerentola,” ‘‘ Italiana in Algeri,’’ “‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia ”’ 
and ‘‘ Carmen.” Rossini’s “‘ Italiana in Algeri ’’ will provide 
an interesting novelty. 

The repertoire is satisfactory as far as it goes, but it is truly 
disappointing to note the continued absence of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” ‘* Figaro ’’ and ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte.’’ I tackled Mr. 
Toye on the question of Mozart operas, and I spoke so deter- 
minedly on the subject that he has promised that he will perform 
‘“* Don Giovanni’ next year. Mozart lovers must see that he 
keeps his promise. Even the most perfervid Wagnerian could 
not begrudge us an occasional Mozart opera. I also suggested 
Gluck’s “ Orpheus.”’ This might not be a commercial pro- 
position, but since Mr. Toye is prepared to lose money 
occasionally for the sake of art I ventured to suggest it. But I 
was disappointed. He said that he could not find a suitable 
Orpheus. A great pity, for Gluck’s lovely music is heard all 
too seldom in England. 

Most of our favourite singers from last season are making 
their reappearance. Lotte Lehmann, Kipnis, Freda Leider, 
Conchita Supervia, Bockelmann, Janssen, Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Lily Pons. And now it is announced that Grace. Moore has 
been engaged. I suggested that Mario Basiola would prove a 
welcome newcomer. You will recall that he took the part of 
Tonio in the recent H.M.V. version of ‘‘ Pagliacci,’ and that 
his singing aroused favourable comment. 

Since Mr. Toye agreed that the matter was worth investigat- 
ing, I sent him the set of ‘‘ Pagliacci ’’ records to enable him 
to judge for himself. At the time of going to press I am still] 
awaiting the verdict. Of course, as Mr. Toye pointed out, 
Basiola’s voice may be one of those which record well but 
which do not sound so good in actuality, or again he may not 
have a stage presence. 

The conductors will be Sir Thomas Beecham, Fiirtwangler 
(who will conduct ‘ Tristan ’’), Robert Heger and Vincenzo 
Bellezza—the latter will conduct the Rossini operas. The 
season commences on April 29th and is to run for six weeks. 
As last year, the opera will be followed by a Season of Ballet. 


In conclusion, I would say that Italian opera lovers can take 
heart since the Italians are planning a season of their own in 
the Autumn. By this time-it is thought that the Italian 
Government will have made their singers adopt a more 
reasonable attitude in the matter of fees. 

Mr. Toye is assisting the Italians with their plans. This is 
just as well, since I understand that some of the Italians 
contemplated giving ‘‘ Marta,” ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” and other 
operas of a similar nature. As it is, this season will be 
devoted to Verdi, Puccini and Donizetti. I should imagine 
that the public for Donizetti operas must be almost nil. 
However, time will show. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Smash and Grab 


Someone wanted a Decca Portrola so much that he broke 
the window of Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck’s shop with the 
top of a dust-bin and helped himself to one. As far as we 
know he is still enjoying it. 


An “ Earview ” 

A dise playing thirty minutes has been buried in the corner. 
stone of a new building in New York. It records the noises of 
that city, all the mechanical and vocal clamour of present-day 
street scenes, commented on by a narrator who speculates on 
the noises of a hundred years hence, when it is supposed that 
this “‘ Earview of 1934” will be released. 

In a soundproof world with noiseless traffic, aeroplanes 
hovering and alighting like doves, pneumatic drills whispering 
at their work and wireless in its proper place, will 2034 listen 
with amazement to the inferno we live in? The conquest of 
noise is the next crusade for the scientist, unless the nerves of 
humanity can be finally reduced to insensibility. 


Recordings Wanted 

An interesting letter from New York, unfortunately too 
long for publication, boils down to : 

“Let us have more Horowitz and still more Horowitz. 
Let us have a Chopin Society, Horowitz the pianist. Let us ] 
have a Brahms Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat in a really 
worthy version (Schnabel or Horowitz?). Among unrecorded 
works let us at least have the Liszt Faust Symphony and 
Chausson Symphony, also some piano music of Fauré and 
more of Brahms.” 

Other suggestions are Schubert’s T'’ragic Symphony (No. 4 
in C minor), Prokofiev’s Violin Concerto with Szigeti as soloist, 
Balakirev’s Symphony No. 1 in C, Franck’s Les Djinns. 


Collie Knox 

The Daily Mail’s White-Headed Boy has recorded two songs 
which, we understand, will be available to his adoring public 
on the Ist of this month. 


Black and White 


Whatever may be the musical qualifications of the new 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra of New York, conducted by 
Antonia Brico, sartorially they set a fine example. No frills, 
no scarves, no bare arms to disturb the smart ensemble of 
black and white. This should be compulsory for all women 
who play in orchestras, mixed or otherwise. 


The Only Pleasure 
Magistrate : “‘ What are your necessary expenses? 
Man: “‘ My food and lodging. And I must keep up the 
payments on the gramophone. It is my only pleasure in life.” | 


” 


A Transatlantic Tribute 

A correspondent from Hudson Heights, New Jersey, J 
congratulates the excellent Music Lovers’ Guide on its success- 
ful reappearance. He adds: “It can now be classed with 
the only other worth-while magazine in the world devoted to the | 
phonograph—The Gramophone.” The italics are ours; can 
you blame us? 


From a Madras Paper 


‘** Galli-Curci, the famous singer, arrived in Colombo to-day 
en route to Calcutta. He will tour India.” Such is fame! 


Address Wanted 


Will Mr. John Wrigley of Melbourne send his full address, 
which has unfortunately been lost? 
posted to him. Many regrets for the delay. 





A letter will then be § 
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THE LEEDS FESTIVAL RECORDS 


Leeds Festival Choir and London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Beecham: Polovtsian Dance from Prince 
Igor (Borodin) and Qui tollis from Mass in C minor 
(Mozart, K.427). Col. LX369—70 (12in., 12s.). 

The same, with Dora Labbette: Kyrie from Mass (Mozart). 
Col. LB19 (10in., 4s.). 

In reviewing these records, I am asked to make a few 
remarks also upon some of the essays in the competition 
announced in March, the entries in which, after Editorial 
decision as to the winning one, have been handed to me. It 
may be useful to give my own impressions first. 

Columbia’s recent exciting work in purely orchestral 
recording with Sir Thomas Beecham needs no additional 
praise here. It has gratified us all immensely. They go from 
strength to strength. Colour here is rich; I find a slight 
trace of acidity in some tone (e.g., just before the voices enter 
in the Dance). The Leeds Town Hall is unknown to me: I 
see one competitor speaks of its bad acoustics. Without 
close knowledge of the hall, it is impossible to say how much 
it is contributing to, or taking toll of, the effect. Careful study 
of the end of side 3 suggests the problems in this particular case. 

The start of side 2 made me think the hall was coming down— 
Samson instead of Prince Igor! Those timps. are fierce. 
All to the good, for barbaric atmosphere. But a Festival 
Choir, even this fine Northern one, is a bit too big for this 
music’s nervous purpose., There is left a little too much of the 
oratorio-big-bow-wow feeling. The stage production propor- 
tions would be different: planned for a quite small choir. 

I am convinced that certain qualities which are strongly 
typical in (but not exclusive to) the North of England choirs 
are desirable for all. 

In actual forwardness the orchestra is still obviously in 
front, in these records. The new technique overcomes part of 
the old deadly defect of the choir’s being too far away, or 
masked by the band, but there is still more to be done in the 
subtle consideration of balance ; perhaps in altering it for 
different parts of the work. 

A very well-remembered “‘ festival” atmosphere is evoked 
by the Qui tollis (a welcome item from one of the quite rarely 
heard choral works by Mozart: an unfinished one. I have 
no score). I feel that there might be sought, between this and 
the dance item, greater distinction of choral style, that ideal 
towards which fine choralists ever press. 

A certain amount of ‘“‘mush’”’ surrounds the choral part 
of the Kyrie (in which the choir is once a shade uneasy). 
Further experiment will have to be made to clear this away. 
I am afraid we do not grow many solo voices fit for big music. 
Miss Labbette’s, never striking, does not impress me here. 
We need a firmer tradition altogether about voices. I some- 
times almost despair when I wonder where it is to come from. 
Perhaps the recorders, like radio engineers, will fatten up the 
voices? Mercy me! 


The winning essay upon these records and their implications 


follows. It is sent by Mr. C. Baker, 15, Swinton Terrace, 
Dunkirk Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire, and runs : 


The Leeds Festival Records and Their Significance 


Ten years or so ago, Albert Coates and the British National 
Opera Company delighted the gramophone world with those 
well-remembered records from The Ring. To quote Mr. 
Scholes, these records allowed one “to hear voice and 
orchestra in their proper proportions, as in the opera-house 
itself, instead of a loud vocal part timidly supported by a faint 
orchestral accompaniment (as has been usual in the past).” 

Soon afterwards electrical recording relieved the orchestra 
of the last traces of its timidity—and in some cases, perhaps, 
encouraged it in a little undue aggressiveness. Gradually, 


the gramophile shed the old feeling that, whilst undoubtedly 
‘* at the concert,”’ he was for some reason pushed away under 
the seats at the back of the gallery. 

Now, I suppose, he is firmly established in the best seats 
by these fine Leeds Festival records of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
There is no doubt whatever that these are, as the makers say, 
easily the finest recordings of a public performance that have 
yet been made. The records have a quality, a convincing 
graded sonority that has not been achieved with consistency 
hitherto. The blending of choir with orchestra is notably 
successful, and is particularly pleasing as, judging by results, 
this has been one of the most difficult problems in the past. 

Yet I feel that those who eulogise these records because they 
prove that brilliant recording of actual concerts is practicable 
are on a wrong tack. They are assuming that the concert 
hall is the perfect setting for music, whereas it is no more than 
the product, now hallowed by tradition, of financial and other 
more or less sordid considerations. 

The concert hall exists for two reasons only. First, because 
an orchestra must be put somewhere ; second, because, as 
few men can afford to maintain an orchestra for their private 
delectation, room must be found for the masses, each 
individual, of course, standing his own little share of the 
whack. 

The concert hall adds nothing to music. It can offer its 
patrons nothing but distractions and personal discomforts. 
If by a miracle the science of television had come fully grown 
and perfect into the world three hundred years ago—if, that 
is, the music-lover could have in his own home the performances 
he must now go out to seek—the few surviving concert halls 
would now be scheduled as Ancient Monuments. 

Mechanical reproduction as at present possible is not, of 
course, in any sense an equal substitute for the real thing. 
The gramophone has made wonderful progress, but those 
responsible for its further development must understand that 
what is wanted is the music, pure and undefiled. The gramo- 
phone must not become a monstrosity attempting to convey 
the concert or any other atmosphere. 

The technique that made the Leeds records possible can 
be applied with even greater force in the studio, with its 
advantages of controlled acoustics, unlimited rehearsals, and 
repetition of the actual performance until one as flawless 
as humanly possible has been achieved. 

In the studio, and nowhere else, lies the future importance 
of the Leeds experiment. 


Other entrants make admirable points. All realise that 
these are but first, experimental, records, very striking, but 
still experimental. Mr. John C. Corder sees that faults under 
the new system might be more noticeable. Mr. G. N. Sharp 
smites the Leeds Town Hall’s “‘ atrocious acoustic qualities,” 
with which he appears to be painfully familiar. He notes 
that only on a first-class instrument, not on two inferior ones, 
could much advance in recording be detected. There is an 
ancient snag: the records improve, and many people’s 
instruments don’t. Mr. Cedric Wallis compares the old flat 
‘two-dimensional quality of a mosaic” with the “ basso 
rilievo ’’ of the new recording : being able to walk right round 
the performers ; and he notes the sense of the direction from 
which the voices come. He has heard the rumour that 
Sibelius’s Tempest music was also recorded at Leeds. Mr. 
Leonard A. Lewis stresses the convincing balance between 
choir and band, the sense of spaciousness and concert hall 
tensity, the clarity of the textures, and the great part played 
by the conductor in the manipulations necessary for recording 
in this new way: an interpretative artist becomes also a 
technician, relieving the engineer of some decisions which 
alone he ought not to have to make. W. R. A. 
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THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 


HE undoubted success of the various societies which 

in the last few years have provided albums of excellent 
records for their members, and the fact that already the 
probable result of that success has begun to happen and 
some of the earlier albums are unobtainable except second- 
hand, are my excuse for drawing attention to the National 
Gramophonic Society, which Compton Mackenzie started 
for the benefit of our readers over ten years ago. 


Very faithfully the three hundred or so enthusiasts for 
chamber music followed his lead, and, as the secretary of 
the Society who arranged and was present at every record- 
ing of the selected works, I should like once more to 
emphasize the generosity and keenness of the various 
players and conductors who gave of their best for deplorably 
nominal fees. 


With these converging streams of assistance it was 
possible to achieve notable results and there are very, very 
few among the hundred and sixty-six records issued which 
were unworthy of the standard expected by our members. 
This standard was maintained also through the co- 
operation of the recording directors and engineers, who 
thoroughly enjoyed uncommercial sessions. 


There is no reason why I should not reveal now thatthe 
earlier records were made in the Vocalion studios and that 
soon after the introduction of electrical recording we 
transferred ourselves to the Columbia studios in Petty 
France. 


For some little while the sales of the records have dwindled 
almost to nothing except for the very gratifying growth in 
interest and purchases among Continental collectors. 


Nearly all the N.G.S. records have been added to the 
B.B.C.’s gramophone library and hardly a month passes 
without several works being broadcast. This is a pretty 
good sign, if proof were needed, that especially with 
up-to-date electrical reproduction the really fine per- 
formances of otherwise unrecorded chamber music can be 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


If there are any readers of these lines who have not got 
a copy of the 1934 catalogue of the N.G.S., may I beg them 
to send for one to 10a, Soho Square, W.1, and to study 
it carefully ? 


Anyone who does so will realise at once that, quite apart 
from my intimate association with the making of all these 
records, I was much worried when a letter arrived asking 
for authority to destroy the stampers, labels and mothers of 
twenty-four out of the seventy-four records still in the 
catalogue, on the ground that in eleven cases no copies 
had been pressed for us since April 1932, and in thirteen 
cases less than twenty-five copies. 


There is, let me add, no fear that the destruction will 
take place until we (all of us, including you) have had a 
chance to decide one way or the other. But it is extremely 
urgent that we should survey the whole situation. 


All the pre-electric records are out of stock and irre- 
placeable. They are now collectors’ pieces, and rightly so. 


Even in the 1934 catalogue a good many electrical 
recordings had already been discarded, usually on the 
ground that the works had in the meantime been recorded 
by the commercial companies under better conditions. 


Among the survivors, the Debussy Violin Sonata (Nos. 
127, 128, recorded by André Mangeot and Lyell Barbour 
in 1929) has been perhaps superseded by the Cortot- 
Thibaud (H.M.V.) records, the Corelli Concerto for Christmas 
Night by the Parlophone records (E11064—5), and the Deuz 
Danses of Debussy (70, 71) by the Lily Laskine records in 
the French H.M.V. list. But even so, the “ fill-ups”’ on 
the fourth side of each are otherwise unrecorded. The 
Italian Serenade of Hugo Wolf (No. 150, International 
String Quartet) has been recorded in the orchestral form on 
Parlophone E11173. 


Last month Brahms’s Piano Quartet in C minor, Op. 60 
(N.G.S. Nos. 88-91) was put on the retired list by the 
Columbia issue of the same work by Harry Compson 
and Co. 


Apart from these five instances, unless my memory is 
at fault, we have a clear run of some twenty works not 
otherwise available in recorded form. It is true that they 
include some Bach, Mozart, Haydn and Brahms which 
may very likely be recorded in the future by others, but 
the Arnold Bax Oboe Quintet, String Quartet in G major 
and Sonata for two pianos, René le Roy’s exquisite record 
of a Handel Sonata for flute and piano, the Paul Juon 
Chamber Symphony, the Matthew Locke String Quartet 
No. 6, Peter Warlock’s The Curlew and Boccherini’s 
delicious Quartet in E flat played by the Poltronieri Quartet 
—can we lightly let these go ? 


There is only space here to touch the fringe of the matter. 
The actual performances, the personalities of the artists, 
the quality of recording and the surface noise of the records, 
deserve separate annotation. But this is impossible. 


The question is, what are we going to do ? 
We have practically no stocks of anything. 


The simplest, possibly the wisest, course will be to close 
down the Society now and let N.G.S. records find their own 
level as junk or collectors’ rarities. 


But it seems to me a great pity that we should come to 
this decision without an effort to avoid it. There is so much 
lovely music in this catalogue, and so much lovely playing 
too, that we must try to get the records into more homes 
where they will be treasured. 


If our readers will help us by reading the catalogue 
and by sending us lists of the records that they will 
buy if and when we can supply them, we on our side 
will allow a 33} per cent. discount on all orders of 
Two Pounds and over, i.e., we will charge four 
shillings instead of six shillings for each twelve-inch 
record. 


Do not send any money at present, just write to 
The Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, London, 
W.1, and say what N.G.S. records you wish reserved 
for you. (See Advt. page xviii.) 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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“THE GRAMOPHONE PIANIST” 


by JOHN 


IANO records appear to have very keen and devoted 

followers ; hence, since it is wished to consider the intelligent 
criticisms and enthusiasms of specialised groups among 
gramophiles, the Editorial request for literary contributions 
to interest piano devotees. The musicologist may be allowed 
to specialise, and although my own business in musical affairs 
ranges over the wide field from modern ballet to medieval 
Latin church music, from the song to the string quartet, and 
so on in the great field of music issues, the piano, and with it 
the pianist, has been my acute study. It was fortunate that 
one of my lecturers claimed a complete knowledge of the ideas 
gathered by the piano pedagogue, Virgil (the Virgil Clavier 
system), and another had gone through Ehrenfechter’s survey 
of Deppe. Virgil studied the technique and artistry of the 
great pianists of his time and claimed to have reduced this as 
far as possible to common standards. Deppe claimed to 
be able to turn out masters of the piano when he had the right 
kind of pupils, nor was he merely boastful, since I believe 
Emil von Sauer was one of them. I have related this merely 
to show that understanding and approval of the art of piano- 
playing became available for my enjoyment and satisfaction 
through the good fortune in my choice of lecturers. I shall 
humbly try to pass on what I can observe with a trained ear. 

I had an idea of writing a few introductory remarks on the 
art of piano-playing, but realised in time that since I address 
a specialising section of readers, these will want no lessons 
from me, but simply an expression of subtle aspects which 
naturally they will appreciate. 

One is often asked the awkward question : “‘ Whom do you 
consider the greatest living pianist? ’’ The answer probably 
is nullified by the questioner being ready to think that, after 


all, it is only a matter of opinion. This is quite true, for the 
great are those whose acquired very high mechanical ability 
serves the rare type of poetic instinct balanced by a sense of 
realities—the greater poet is not simply a dreamer, but a 


realist. And so we are finding a standard by which this or 
that pianist may be claimed as great, not simply as a matter of 
personal opinion, but as the result of observance. Thus we 
affirm with confidence that So-and-so fulfils the requirements 
for a truly great pianist. 

It is good to note that the instincts of sincere music lovers 
most often lead them to high appreciation and enjoyment. 
Paderewski became celebrated because piano lovers under- 
stood his appeal. Some critics of his earlier days pointed to 
this and that flaw, but the disinterested piano lovers would 
not be kept away; their criticism was not self-conscious, but 
instinctive. Any collection of gramophone piano records 
must include some, or even only one, record or records by 
Paderewski, otherwise it is less perfect than need be. The 
choice of these H.M.V. records must be left to the piano 
gramophile’s personal taste and this definitely is his best 
guide; it is annoying and really impertinent to indicate 
which piece a man should like better than an equally good 
work which has his preference, for more than ever in these 
days should we preserve intelligent and educated individuality 
and not allow our views to be unduly influenced by critics 
or by groups. 

Space forbids consideration of the several pianists who 
make records that claim places in all serious collections, but 
I hope to come to this matter in another article. We may 
consider that to have bowed to Paderewski is an honour 
sufficient to the opening of a great subject, just as we bow 
first to the Chairman. 

We piano lovers know that the orchestra is considered by 
many to provide richer enjoyment, and we should not haste 
to dispute this. Music is rich enough to sustain all of us, and 
for our circle of piano enthusiasts there is the following praise 


F, PORTE 


from an eminent psychologist, Mr. W. Charles Loosmore, 


* Brown Scholar at Glasgow University, in his ‘“‘ Nerves and the 


~Man ”’ (Murray) : 

“If one is fond of music, and people with a temperament 
mostly are, it is an excellent exercise to listen carefully to a 
piece of good pianoforte music.” 

And, of course, piano gramophiles do listen carefully ; but 
it is nice to know that this is beneficial mental training. 
It has been thought, however, that it will be useful to readers 
if some practical notes concerning the essentials of a piano 
records collection be given in this article. We can properly 
regard Paderewski, then, as at least part of the necessary 
foundations. It is not a matter of how much we like his 
playing but of recognition of his premier position among 
pianists who record for the gramophone. Perhaps we can even 
rest content with regarding him as a pioneer in the gramo- 
phone history of piano records. Rachmaninoff, Cortot, 
Godowsky, Rosenthal, and others, must be accorded recogni- 
tion, but the romantic figure of Paderewski persistently comes 
to mind. 

His list of H.M.V. records is charming, though lacking in 
large works of the kind which other great pianists have 
recorded. It has been regretted that he did not record major 
works in which his genius was so apparent in public—a Sonata 
by Beethoven or Schumann, or a Ballade by Chopin. Never- 
theless, he was a type of artist who could be magnificent in the 
smaller gems of poetic music and his records of odd pieces by 
Chopin are superb interpretations of a composer who has 
been truly regarded as too rare a genius to be a formalist. 
Allowing full rein to personal tastes, the following H.M.V. 
records by Paderewski should be in any good collection, 
whatever others are added : 

DA1047. Study in C minor (‘‘ Revolutionary” Study), 
Op. 10, No. 12 (Chopin), and Study in G@ flat major (“‘ Black 
Keys ” Study), Op. 10, No. 5 (Chopin). 

DB1272. Prelude in A flat major, Op. 28, No. 17 (Chopin), 
and Prelude in D flat major, Op. 28, No. 15 (Chopin). 

DB1273. Valse Brillante in E flat major, Op. 18 (Chopin), 
and Valse Caprice (Rubinstein). 

DB1167. Nocturne in F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin), 
and La Campanella (Paganini-Liszt). 

DB1037. Impromptu in A flat, Op. 142, No. 2 (Schubert), 
and Study in E major, Op. 10, No. 3 (Chopin). 

DB1090. Minuet, Op. 14, No. 1 (Paderewski), and Sonata 
in C sharp minor (Moonlight—Adagio sostenuto) (Beethoven). 

Before closing this article I feel impelled to accord a share 
of the primary place in any good collection of piano records 
to the veteran Moriz Rosenthal, regarded as a link with a 
great past age, but who, indeed, would have been great in 
any age of fine piano-playing. A master of poetic musical 
expression, and, like Liszt, renowned for mechanical dexterity. 
Anton Rubinstein said : ‘‘ I never knew the real meaning of 
technique until I heard Moriz Rosenthal.” The latter’s 
Parlophone records of Chopin’s Concerto in E minor are 
historic, but I will indicate a single Parlophone record that is 
essential to any piano collection : 

E11161. Etude in C major, Op. 10, No. 1; Mazurka in 
G major, Op. 67, No. 1, and Etude in G@ flat major (‘‘ Black 
Keys ’’), Op. 10, No. 5; Mazurka in O sharp minor, Op. 63, 
No. 3 (all by Chopin). 

Notice the magnificent organ-like bass of the Htude in 
C major; it should thrill all lovers of piano-playing. In 
contrast is the beautiful poetic sense for the mazurkas. I 
know of hardly any other one piano record that give so 
comprehensive a brief vision of all that is implied by the highest 
styles of playing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Theatre, by Malcolm Morley, with a foreword by George 
Arliss. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 5s. 

To their excellent ‘“‘ Art and Life ’’ series Pitman now add 
a volume on the theatre by the former director of the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead. 

Mr. Morley manages to cover every phase of the theatre’s 
activity, both before and behind the curtain, in just under 
two hundred pages; so that it is not surprising to find that the 
severe compression necessitated in the chapters on the history 
of the drama, plays, playwrights and actors are little more 
than catalogues of facts with a sometimes inevitable super- 
ficiality of statement. It is somewhat astonishing to read of 
the drama of the Middle Ages that it set forward the beliefs 
of the people “in the same severe manner that a religion of 
fear called for their observances.”” Apart from this novel 
view of Christianity, has Mr. Morley forgotten that the devil was 
usually a comic character and the back-chat between Noah 
and his wife always a popular feature of plays which were 
certainly more than merely didactic? 

This, however, is a small blemish in a book which is obviously 
the work of a thoroughly practical man of the theatre who yet 
takes the highest view of his calling, and who will not for a 
moment subscribe to the view that the cinema will eventually 
drive the theatre from the field. Not the least good part of 
the book is George Arliss’ charming foreword. 


Music and Worship, by Walford Davies and Harvey Grace. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s. 

This much needed and deeply interesting book, written with 
wide knowledge, charity, wisdom, and the blessed salt of wit, 
should be in the hands not only of.organists and choirmasters, 
but of the clergy. The standard of performance in churches 
may indeed have risen greatly in the past few years, but it is 
still far below what it might be if the ideals for which this 
book stands were striven after with the same self-sacrificing 
hard work that is given, often enough, by the members of a 
choral society or by an individual performer of secular music. 

I know of no other book that deals, as does this one, with 
the esthetics of the services in church : and though there are 
few more nauseating persons than liturgical ssthetes, to 
whom ecclesiastical millinery and ceremonial become matters 
of paramount importance for the salvation of the soul, 
nevertheless the distrust of the pursuit of beauty (to be 
carried out according to a definite plan and not fortuitously), 
which is (pace Mr. Scholes) a relic of Puritanism, and the fact 
that the clergy too often forget they are the paid servants of 
the people, lead to a carelessness which a study of the ideals 
here proposed, and backed by practical examples, should do 
much to remove. 

“What,” pertinently asks Sir Walford Davies, ‘* would 
the clergy, who rattle through the most profound petitions 
presto day after day, say to any musician who rattled presto 
through the first movement of the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata? ”’ 

They would doubtless say, more urbanely, what their 
congregations say of them ! 

In fairness to the clergy, however, it must be remembered 
that musicians are not called upon to play the ‘‘ Moonlight ”’ 
movement every day of their lives. 

Neither Sir Walford nor Dr. Grace seem quite to have 
realised the essential objectivity of the liturgy. 

Those denominations which indulge in extemporary prayers 
may fill them with personal emotion ; but emotion in the 
liturgy is under the strictest control whether the words be 
said or sung, for the liturgy is the Church’s public and lawful 
act of worship. 

If music be used to clothe the liturgical text, it is, to quote 


Sir Walford, as a vehicle of worship and not, as in the case of 
non-liturgical pieces, music in aid of worship. 

Hence it is not devotionally or r-usically wrong, as Dr. 
Grace would like to hold, to sing (say) the Jubilate Deo or 
the Miserere at exactly the same pace and degree of tone when 
the Gregorian chant is in question. The Anglican chant, 


being individualistic, is opposed to traditional practice in this 
matter, but must still reach some sort of compromise. 

The divisions of the book into General Survey, Practical 
Team Work, The Music: Its Choice and Rendering, are a 
sufficient indication of the value of its contents and I congratu- 
late the publishers on producing it at so low a cost. 


A. R. 


The Technique of Modern Singing, by Mrs. Herman Allen. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 5s. 

‘* He’s got a splendid voice—oh delightful!’ said a well- 
known musical critic to me of an English tenor who played 
a leading part in Italian opera not long ago. 

“Only,” he added, ‘‘ unfortunately he can’t sing.” Too 
often is this the case. There are so many good English voices 
which fade before they have really bloomed. Why? 

Mrs. Herman Allen seeks the causes in her book. The 
first page I opened contained this : 

“The principal object, I believe, should be to prevent the 
singer’s attention being centred in his throat.” 

How true, and how difficult ! 

The young singer should scarcely be allowed to mention 
the word ‘“ throat,’’ and should certainly be forbidden to 
study the terrifying aspect of a median section through the 
head, so often found in treatises on singing. The throat 
muscles contract at the sight of its complications, just as the 
close study of digestive processes is liable to produce acute 
dyspepsia. 

The imaginative tricks for placing the voice are numerous 
and varied. Marcelle Sembrich, for instance, used to imagine 
her voice coming from the back of her neck over her head, 
and there was a theory that the failure of her sight in later 
years was due to the continual throwing up of her eyes to see 
it coming over. The basis of her idea was the system of the 
great Lamperti, who apparently concentrated on the top of 
the spine. 

Mrs. Herman Allen’s book is full of common sense, delight- 
fully written, and most attractively produced. It should be 
read by every English singer, whether he thinks he has learnt 
everything or not. Radio technique and programme building 
are admirably dealt with, and the appendix gives a heartening 
list of songs by British composers. 


Fe. 





This book has an interesting foreword by GEORGE ARLISS 


THE THEATRE 


Theatre-goers will get a real insight into the stage world 
from this book. The author is well known in theatrical circles 
and his observations on contemporary stage productions 
and personalities are based on practical experience. He 
discusses the Drama from every point of view and has some- 
thing to say about every form of theatrical entertainment. 


210 pp. 
PITMAN, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


5 /- net. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
*B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Boult: Symphony in C 
(Schubert). H.M.V. DB2415-20 (12in., 36s.). 

Here is the long ’un, and welcome. There was a time when 
the C major seemed too long ; but increasing knowledge of how 
it is done makes one see what a wonderful feat it is—a series 
of feats, culminating in that masterful Finale which in 1844 
made the London Philharmonic players laugh so hard that 
they couldn’t fiddle. It had already, in 1828, been found so 
difficult by the Vienna men that it was not put into the 
concert bill. Schubert had written it that year, eight months 
before his death—in that period of astounding activity whose 
list of works makes one marvel (Grove shows it, on p. 613 
of Vol. 4). My admired colleague W. McNaught finds excuse 


enough for the Phil. men ; they had in this work such a dose 
of repeated rhythms in their part as never was poured out in 
the world before: the finale has 120 bars of the “‘ scrubbing- 
brush” (or “‘ blacking-brush ’’)—the rapid reiteration of one 
note ; nearly twice as many of that triplet figure which dances 
like an inspired lunatic through the music ; and fifty bars of 


another urgent figure. The first movement has 150 bars of 
another pattern, 90 of another sort of triplet figure ; in the 
Trio of the Scherzo, 300 of one arpeggio. I quote the mathe- 
matical McN.: heaven save me from having to count! But 
all this matters, as McNaught well knows, and urges, less than 
naught. The fiddlers knew only what capers they were being 
asked to play. We sit above the mélée, which, in the present 
performance, never descends to rudeness. Sometimes I wish 
Boult would be just a little more rough: but there is much 
fine matter in him. 


First Movement.—The start is propitious : grave pondering : 
whither? : in the wind, beautifully bodied forth. Is there 
a hint of Fate in the louder cries—menacing the gentler 
suggestions? The opening soon becomes exciting : we know 
what is coming. The strings incite the melody, with their 
tripleting. It broadens, and the triplets become more 
insistent, rushing the music into the Allegro (side 2). Here is 
the wind on the heath. The chasing up hill and down, in 
dotted crotchet-quaver rhythm, provides one of the persistent 
delights. Five-eighths of an inch in, the wind gives us the 
second theme. I fancy that Boult is a bit gusty about here; 
but that is not unreasonable, for we are in the open air, not 
in the concert-room. Around this side I always think how 
much Dvorak got from Schubert : no copying, of course, but 
the spirit. The big trombone “‘ lift ’’ on side 3 is a fine feature. 
It comes from bar 2 of the movement (where the notes are 
A, B, C). The sky darkens, maybe, near the side-end. The 
drama of nature is set, and, shower or shine, we must press on : 
even more freshly at the end of the run, marvellous to note 
(Coda), where the introduction comes in glory, though if 
Schubert had had time he might have made it tell better. 


Second Movement.—We each set our own mood for this: 
it may have a nip, for some, and be simple springtime, to others. 
I think there is some back-thought in it, in spite of the steady 
tramp. It is clearly not the outing of the first movement. 
At side 5 the wanderer is surer of the path and the goal. 


The sound here is a bit massive for my liking, though Boult 
does not play those sentimental pppp monkey-shines of some 
conductors. The music is still big-hearted, in spite of the tang 
at lgin. A lovely interlude, this, that brings us back to duty 
with the monitory horns in a lovely way. The tuck of trumpet, 
on the repetition, seems to whisper of duty also. On to side 6 
it continues, the impressiveness increasing, and perhaps (as 
I feel) the stress of thought and feeling in the wanderer (mark 
the greater complexity on this side, early), and its culmination 
in an outburst of—distress? Then the pause, and the cellos’ 
philosophy : but can they help much? Only the consoling 
theme seems able to do that, and its fresh diversity of sur- 
rounding strands seems to hearten it ; and it needs time, for 
it is on side 7 (a short-measure side) that the movement ends, 
with doubts, in those bits of the theme; and with the former 
consoling tune in the minor too. 

Third Movement.—A_ full-dress 
to start with—that’s Schubert’s abounding store. Side 8 
expounds the material. Note how when the second theme 
comes (the one that mounts in arpeggio), the first gambols 
around it. This arpeggio works hard and subtly. Note its 
developing, about mid-side. There is a resemblance to the 
Rosamunde ballet music, in the lighter part of the movement’s 
shaping. The Trio starts just a little before the end of side 8. 
This gears down the motion a bit, partly because the wind 
must sing its long tune. But the accompanimental rhythm is 
still going on, and is perhaps apt to sound a bit humdrum, 
for once : the only place in the symphony that I think might 
be called a trifle dull. 


Finale.—The race goes off to two pistol cracks, and devil- 
ment is afoot, if ever it was loosed in a symphony! Note 
the } in. second bit of the theme-tripleting. Those four notes 
of the second theme are Gargantua, surely. They are heard 
before, at 1} in., they make their clear appearance. It is 
grand to hear them pressing through the crush before the 
horn announces them in proper style. One of the big moments, 
for me, is 2} in., that descending scale (which is even better 
near the end). Boult does not dim down too much after it, 
as I have heard some do, affectedly. The fine start of side 11 
is very fresh and winsome. Then some more of the giant- 
striding—gorgeous gusto! If I had a china dog that wouldn’t 
bark at that, I’d drive him off the mantelpiece. The hints of 
‘* Here we are again’ at mid-side are great sport. This is 
a movement in which, above almost all others, I hate record- 
changing. At the end of side 11, supply with your own voice 
the horn ‘‘ poms ”’ that start side 12, and so tide over the break. 
That stroke in the middle of the last side, after my descending 
scales, is just what is wanted to carry us on without loss of 
puff to the end—except that the four notes try to bang the. 
breath out of us. 


Nobody will ever persuade me that the full richness of this 
superb dish can truly be tasted without seeing the fiddlers — 
going at it like demented creatures—but dementeds ruled by 
a benevolent devil, who somehow contrives to be on the side 
of the angels. If that sounds a trifle demented itself, put it 
down to hearing so well ruled a performance of one of the 
three or four things that, after all these years, lift me out of 
my seat and maybe my senses. Boult may possibly be a 
shade too angelic, but there is sufficient devil here to satisfy 
anybody who can use what must always be used for this 
work—and, indeed, for all records—the mind’s power of 
lifting a good performance up to the measure of the stature 
of the composer’s mind: and for this work, that means a 
dickens of a long, high way, I don’t care who records it, or 
where, or how! My chief concern is that everybody who can 
afford it should have a C major: and this set will not let 
any worthy one down. 


sonata-form movement 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Koussevitzky : 
Symphony in G minor, K.550 (Mozart). H.M.V. 
DB2343-5 (12in., 18s.). 

We remember the dramatic, even tragic, significance of the 
key of G minor, to Mozart, most wonderfully compressed and 
exploded in this symphony (first and second movements, one 
disc each ; others, one side each). The nervous anxiety of the 
opening is emphasized by that semitonal movement—the 
E flat—D, for example. Much as I love Koussevitzky (as I 
love all fine conductors : only I love some more than others), 
I cannot like his beginning at one pace and, before the second 
subject’s entrance, quickening to another—roughly, from about 
90 to 124. I have tried this several times, and I like it worse 
each time. It seems to me just wilful and weak. Mozart’s 
indication is Allegro molto, right from the word ‘‘ Go.”” There 
is a nice clean finish in the playing, and ample tone, without 
that extra resonance which still clings, far too often, around 
recording. There is too little p tone, though ; but this is more 
a matter about which a good position might be maintained. 
I do not get all the flavour of the wistful dialogue between 
wind and strings (side 2, {in.), but this is a small point. The 
drive in the music is not quite so consistent as I think it needs 
to be, to arouse the demonic unrest that is in it. It is just a 
bit too big-toned. Again, the slow movement begins pretty 
loudly, and heftily : not my ideal treatment. It may be that 
Koussevitzky wants the comfort of the music to be solid 
enough. The technical handling is attractive, otherwise, and 
there are some handsome balancings of tone. 


The Minuet is particularly pure in wind tone—the end of 
the minuet proper, for instance. Those chromatics are 
significant. I like particularly the wind tone in the Trio. 
Sometimes in records this is slightly acid. I have not heard 
any record in which the tone is so round. The fiddles, too, are 
handsome. At one point there is a ‘‘ Koussevitzky rall.,” 
which I don’t like: a sunspot only, with no large implication 
as to the general weather (if sunspots ever have: I am no 
meteorologist). I think there might be more stern urgency in 
this movement, but I think the conductor wanted it to be 
smoother, in order to emphasize the tension of the last. 


This finale, in the present rich, round recording, perhaps 
keeps, like the other movements, too much of an even keel. 
The pace is not rushed. There is not a great deal of contrast 
throughout : again, that, I take it, is the conductor’s concep- 
tion of the unity of the work. But while the parts that ask 
for delicacy are always beautifully treated, the general run of 
the movements is on the hefty side, rather than the sparely 
nervous, as they seem to me to be. I do not feel, somehow, 
that the conductor regards the work as of remarkable signifi- 
cance.. He takes it rather too agreeably. The outstanding 
impression on my mind is the admirable solidity of the tone, 
with not a sour wind note—and in the G minor that is a big 
thing to mark. The nobility of the melancholy is richly here. 
The nervous anxiety seems, in many performances, and nearly 
all records, to get into the wind tone. Yet the intense drama is 
not, for me, to be found in this performance. Those who like 
to follow the great element of key should study this finale from 

-the score, or a piano arrangement. It plays a wonderful 
part in the emotional life—the uncertainty, the unsatisfied 
searchings. W.R. A. 
COLUMBIA 
Grand Symphony Orchestra (Paris): Carmen—Fantasy (Bizet, 

arr. Tavan). Columbia R2046 (one 10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

It says a good deal for Bizet’s melodic genius that repeated 
recordings of selections from Carmen cannot stale the charm of 
his tunes. 

Here is a loud and full-blooded specimen of its class in which 
will be heard all the favourite pieces, ending, inevitably, 
with the Toreador’s song. It is all very invigorating and 
wafts to us the breezes of many a seaside promenade. 


A. R. 
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*Orchestre Symphonique, Paris, conducted by Selmar Meyrowitz: 
Fantastic Symphony (Berlioz). Columbia LX372-7 
(12in., 36s.). 

Two twelve-siders in one month seems like old days! 
I suppose the Fantastic is reckoned good box-office still : 
otherwise, yet another recording would scarcely have been 
expected just now. The conductor, whom I have not seen, 
I find noted in the Dent Dictionary as a Prussian, born in 
1875, much travelled, and for long associated with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. 


I am well pleased with the treatment of this extraordinary 
music—most extraordinary in its having been written by 
a man of about twenty-seven (a good deal of it comes from 
earlier works) just after Beethoven’s death, before France, 
in particular, had awakened : and France in those days was 
a considerable musical desert. The string tone has a tang, and 
is about as keen as I like it, but not bitter enough to hurt. 
The full wind is sweet, though not so large and round as most 
of us here like it. The phrasing is wellshaped. There is a small 
cut (pp. 50, 51, min. score). 

The first scene, Reveries—Passions, takes three sides ; the 
Ball, two; Scenes in the Country, four; the March to the 
Gallows, one ; and the Witches’ Sabbath, two. The Ball seems 
a trifle tame, as played here. (I am taking for granted the 
reader’s knowledge of the fact that the “ fixed idea,’”’ which 
first comes on side 2, represents the beloved, seen in various 
surroundings and moods. The theme, however, did not, when 
first evolved, stand for a particular beloved—the actress Miss 
Smithson, who is associated with it. This melody was one of 
several portions of the work that had been used first in other 
places. ) 

It is easy to be too much concerned with the “‘ programme.” 
The novelty was the attempt—not, obviously, entirely 


successful—to present this new, intense concentration of 
romantic impetus in the form of a symphony. Though this 


is so, it must not be forgotten that Berlioz was little concerned 
about his form. He was theatre-minded, and he may have 
felt that what Weber and others had done in the theatre he 
might achieve outside it—since he was not admitted to this 
world as he wanted to be. Berlioz was not a self-conscious 
dynasty-founder, in the sense of Beethoven’s “‘ From to-day 
I take a new path ’— in form and feeling. He wanted to get 
his music out, and almost any peg would do to display it on. 
The chief peg for the Fantastic was his “ infernal passion ”’ 
for Miss Smithson. Whether the symphony, as a symphony. 
comes off or not, it has kept its place in the repertory of 
excitements, which is more than most works of its day have 
done.. How many symphonies survive from the first third 
of the nineteenth century, outside Beethoven’s? There was 
also an operatic impulse in this work ; several portions of it 
were designed for the theatre. Mr. T. Wotton tells all about it 
in the O.U.P. Musical Pilgrim booklet on this and three other 
Berlioz pieces (1s. 6d.). 

The Ball seems to have been written originally for a Faust 
ballet ; so we can indulge ourselves with the picture of Faust 
whispering his messages to Marguerite during the dance. 

Scenes in the Country.—The oboe is meant to answer the 
cor anglais from a distance : hence the dimness. The delicacy 
of the music has a particularly dewy charm. This scene 
needs to be given plenty of time to breathe the sweet country 
air. In the latter half of this side is, for me, a hint of 
Beethoven’s breadth. On side 8 the mood changes: the 
beloved is coming (oboe and flute). The lover fears lest his 
adored should be false. His drug-soaked mind conjures up 
doubts. The mood passes. In mid-side a new aspect of 
pastoral peace fills his mind. Follows the main melody of the 
movement again (violins, last ? in.), which runs with the new- 
aspect theme. The landscape is even more richly painted on 
side 9. The “fixed idea’ returns, but placidly: or is it 
desolately? The shepherd calls again, but none answers : 
the thunder-clouds threaten, but no storm comes. 
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March to the Gallows.—Taken from Les France-Juges, 
written in 1826. The drug-taker, we remember, dreams that 
he has killed his beloved, and is going to his execution. The 
tone here is clean, though not extremely big. The music 
aims, I take it, at impressiveness not so much by weight as 
by its rhythmic and orchestral devices: the sinister rather 
than the loudly frightening. At the end, the fixed theme is 
heard, just before the axe falls. Users of steel armaments for 
their sound-boxes would probably get an extra thrill here. 
Not being one of these merchants of death-to-records, I can 
only surmise. The recording gives everyone a good chance to 
decide for himself what is wanted, and what Berlioz imagined 
forth. 

Finale: Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath.—The supposedly 
faithless beloved is caricatured—worse, infernally portrayed, 
with every demon sneering. The Dies Irae is dragged in for 
demoniacal fugal treatment, too (last inch, side 11). Though 
I doubt whether any recorded performance will give us the 
full value of this work, I am glad that this one is so clear in 
detail, and so well-balanced in general outlook. I wish, 
though, that the French recording could have had the 
advantage of the conditions of the English one next noticed. 
It would have brought up the scale of size in places where 
that is really needed, and not here quite attained. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Harty : Overture, 
Beatrice and Benedict (Berlioz). Col. LX371 (12in., 6s.). 

A specially ripe recording of a performance by the notable 
Berlioz-lover. It gets a trifle too plummy at times, to my 
mind (e.g., near the end of side 1), but there is fine enjoyment 
in this tasté of the opera that Berlioz wrote for Dresden in 
1862, basing it on Much Ado About Nothing. 

Berlioz took, he said, just one idea from Shakespeare— 
“the part in which Beatrice and Benedict, who detest each 
other, are mutually persuaded of each other’s love, whereby they 
are inspired with true passion. The idea is really comic,” and 
this overture is the epitome of high comedy. Berlioz was 
delighted : people ‘‘ found that he had melody ”’ and was not 
noisy. I wish we could hear the opera. Berlioz may again 
have his day. As I write, Glasgow is producing The Trojans, 
and I am groaning because I cannot hear it. A pity it could 
not be broadcast. This record is one of the best of cheerful 
companions, and the recording gives the full bloom of the 
music ; even, maybe, adds a touch of make-up. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Heger: Nutcracker 
Suite (Tchaikovsky). Parlophone E11269-71 (12in., 12s.). 


I think the orchestra might be more precisely named, if 
that be possible. The Overture trips well, in clear phrases. 
Are the strings quite sufficient? Between 14 and 1} ins., 
and again in the last } in. of the side, there are a few sounds 
that are not nice : we expect a very high standard now, and 
a little more rehearsal is needed here. I often think that the 
March could do with a trifle more swell in the building, but 
it does step out here with pleasing gusto, without overdoing it. 
The resonance on the last crash-chord of this piece is worth 
noting : not, I feel, quite the ideal. The Sugar-Plum is sucked 
rather more quickly than usual. The brilliance of orchestral 
detail loses a trifle of its tang, I believe; but the Chinese 
Dance sounds stark, and perhaps that is an advantage, for 
character-fun. This and the Dance of the Flutes (so called : 
the usual title is Reed Pipe Dance), with the Trepak and 
Arabian Dance, fill the second record. There is no quickening 
up at the end of the Chinese one—an effect which seems almost 
traditional. I think Heger is a bit stolid in this music: an 
admired conductor over here, perhaps he has not quite the 
sense of the joke for the suite. The band is not too well 
together at the end of the middle section of the Pipe Dance. 
The volume throughout is big, but the definition suffers, 
notably in the T'repak, and the torie is not so rounded as we 
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expect it to be: that edge troubles me. There might be more 
mystery in the Arabian Dance: this sounds rather coarse. 
I feel that more could be got out of the so varied colour- 
delights and shades of the music. The Flowers’ Waliz gets a 
whole disc. The opulence of tone is pleasing, but the hand 


is a wee bit heavy : there is some lift ; only, other conductors 
could set our arms undulating more irresistibly. 
this record was planned for big halls. 


I think 
W. R.A. 


te 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Menuhin (violin): Romanza Andaluza (Spanish dance), Op. 22 
(Sarasate) and Hungarian Dance in B flat major (Brahms- 
Joachim). H.M.V. DB2413 (one 12in., 6s.). 

Not even Menuhin’s lovely velvety tone can conceal the 
musical poverty of Sarasate’s Romanza Andaluza—a number 
of pleasant tunes loosely strung together over a very thin 
accompaniment—but I doubt the young violinist’s admirers 
worrying much over this. The ascending trills and final 
pianissimo note are most exquisitely done. 

The Brahms Hungarian Dance, one of the prime favourites 
of the set, would sell this record anyway, played, as it is, with 
such tremendous verve and fire. The recording is of the usual 
high quality. 


*Cortot (piano) : Studies, Op.25 (Chopin). H.M.V. DB2308-10 
(three 12in., 6s. each). 

If posterity cannot judge him as an artist it will certainly 
not be Cortot’s fault, for he is indefatigable in the recording 
studios and seems now on the way to record all the best of 
Chopin. 

Last month the Valses, now the second set of Studies. 
Most of these were written at the same time as those making 
up Op. 10, but on the whole they are of greater musical interest 
while fulfilling as admirably their initial purpose. 


Frrst Recorp. Part I. 

The lovely A flat Study (No. 1) played with exquisite delicacy, 
masterly rubato (which some, however, might consider a trifle 
sentimental), and a fine appreciation of the cross-rhythms in 
bars 17—20. 

The epic quality of the fiery and masculine No. 12 in C minor 
which follows is magnificently brought out by the player. 
These two make a better contrast in juxtaposition than if the 
published order were followed. 


Part II. 

I cannot understand Schumann’s description of No. 2 in 
F minor as the song of a sleeping child, unless the child were 
in some such fantastic world as that of a Disney cartoon ! 

Its aerial intangible swiftness is well realised by Cortot, 
whose fingers dart with a feathery lightness over the keys. 

The big octave study in B minor (No. 10) comes next and 
again affords a vivid contrast to its neighbour, though its 
ferocity is tempered by the lovely melody of the middle section. 
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Seconp Recorp. Part III. 

The jerky restless study in F major is followed in proper 
sequence by the splendid marching rhythm of the A minor : 
after which the study in double sixths (No. 8 in D flat), however 
useful for exercising the fingers, sounds dull. 


Part IV. 


Now comes the formidable G sharp minor in double thirds 
over the fingering of which so many pianists have agonised. 
Cortot plays it with no apparent effort. Did Wagner find 
here a hint for the chromatic rushes in the Ride of the 
Valkyries? No. 5 in E minor consists of two well-contrasted 
sections, the first angular and highly poised, the second a 
beautiful ‘cello-like tune accompanied by a fountain of 
arpeggios. After the return to the first section, Chopin gives 
us that extraordinary “‘organist’s cadence” which needs to 
be played with force and without any rallentando to escape 
a smile. 


TuirD Recorp. Part V. 

The little Prelude in B minor (No. 6) was perhaps a sketch 
for this the finest and loveliest of the Studies (No. 5 in C sharp 
minor). Cortot is nowhere a greater artist than in his deeply 
poetic interpretation of this music. 


Part VI. 

No. 9 in G flat is indeed butterfly-like and not the gambolling 
elephant some inferior players make it. 

The concluding Study is the tremendous one (No. 11) in 
A minor known as the ‘‘ Winter Wind.” The titleisapt enough, 
for this is certainly open-air, stormy music. I regret to say 
that there is a cut of twenty bars in the tenth Study, but this, 
for which there seems no sufficient reason as there appears to 
be room on the record, is the only blemish on a magnificent 
and magnificently recorded performance. DB2310 is the best 
single record. 


Ania Dorfmann (piano): Songs without Words, No. 5 in F 
sharp minor (Mendelssohn) and Pastorale and Capriccio 
(Scarlatti, arr. Tausig). Columbia DB1517 (one 10 in., 
2s. 6d.). 

Ania Dorfmann gives us on one side of this record some of 
the best Mendelssohn playing I have ever listened to. 

It has the right romantic feeling and richness, untainted by 
either sentimentality or condescension, and leaves one with a 
desire to look up these long despised melodies once more, 
there to discover much beauty one had missed. 

Her Scarlatti has not quite the requisite sparkle and crisp- 
ness. It does not do to try and put any human feeling into the 
music of this composer whose art reflects the ‘‘ hard white glare 
of Italian summer skies.’”’ The recording is good. 


Carpi Duo: Songs without Words, No. 25 in G major (Mendel- 
ssohn) and Carpi Trio: Barcarolle (Tchaikovsky). Parlo- 
phone R2047 (one 10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


I prophesy a great success for this, one of the most charming 
records that has come my way for a long time. 

The uninformative label conceals the identity of the 
players and of their instruments. 

Actually, there is a violin player of great musical sensibility, 
with a ’cellist and pianist as worthy companions. The curiously 
dark tones of this violin are ideal for the nostalgic Mendelssohn 
tune, the arrangement of which, as of the Tchaikovsky, is very 
well done. The Barcarolle has long been a favourite with 
pianists but it should win many new friends in its new guise. 
Balance, tone and recording are alike admirable and I recom- 
mend this dise without reserve. 
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ORGAN 
Karl Linder (organ): Fugue in E flat major (Bach). 
Polydor PO5117 (one 10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

This magnificent fugue, known as ‘‘ St. Anne,” possesses 
the great advantage for the ordinary listener of having a 
subject immediately recognisable as being identical with that 
of Croft’s well-known tune (St. Anne) to the words “‘ O God, 
our help in ages past.” As Bach could never have heard this 
tune the resemblance is fortuitous and the probable origin of 
Bach’s subject is interestingly discussed in Harvey Grace’s 
book on the organ works (Novello). 

If there is a chorale basis it certainly seems possible that the 
three-fold structure of the fugue has reference to the Trinity, 
for such an idea would be quite characteristic of Bach. 

However it may. be, the result is splendid in the extreme. 
The structure is as follows : 

A. Fugue on the hymn-like subject. 

B. Change of time. Another fugue with which A (at the 
change over of the record) is combined. This section is for 
manuals only. 

C. Change of time. Another fugue with which A (on the 
pedals only) is again combined. 

It will be noticed that the rhythm of A differs each time, but, 
in spite of the animated nature of the other fugues, there should 
be no difficulty in recognising its entries. It is this first fugue 
subject which gives the whole work its glorious unity. The 
recording is good, the playing steady and rhythmical, the 
registration sensible. The final pedal entry of the main theme, 
which is, as Dr. Grace says, the finest in all Bach (er anywhere 
else), does not quite make its due effect, but the record is one 
well worth having and the more so because I cannot find any 
other record of it extant. 


Decca- 


L’Anthologie Sonore 


Marcel Dupré (organ): Choral Prelude ‘Vater Unser ”’ 
(Pachelbel, 1653-1706) and Paraphrase-choral “ Credo ”’ 
(Scheidt, 1578-1654). A.S.9-10 (one 12in.). 

Organists will be familiar with the choral. preludes of 
Scheidt and Pachelbel in such collections of old German organ 
music as those published by Peters and Breitkopf & Hartel, 
and it is for them that this record will have a special interest. 

The choral prelude is usually more interesting to play than 
to listen to ; unless, that is, the chorale itself is so well known 
that the musical meditation on it may be easily followed. 
M. Dupré’s admirable playing gives the greatest clarity 
possible to the various parts, but the pedal reed in the Credo 
has an acrid quality which interferes considerably with one’s 
enjoyment of the music. 

The recording cannot be described as more than adequate. 

A. R. 





By FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE (F#) 


THE CARDINAL’S NIECE 


(The Story of Marie Mancini) (10/6) 
(already in its second _— 


“Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s book is popular pe... but it 

S a bree biography, and it is attractively written. ait .. he Times Literary 
upplement. 

¥ his is a delightful book about an obviously delightful, dangerous 

woman.”"’—‘ News Chronicle.” 

“More full of colour than most novels, 
success,’’-——Douglas Goldring in “ Liverpool Post.”" 

“Told with a fine sense of Marie’s character, and with a nice attention 

. the bizarre and brilliant background. "Edward Shanks in the “* Sunday 
mes. ” 

“The book | is rich in historical value and reveals much care in 

“* Sunday Mercury,” Birmingham. 
“A brilliant biography.” —* Bristol Evening Post.” 


SECKER, 6 St. John’s St., Adelphi, Strand 


and deserves a popular 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Galimir Quartet: String Quartet in F major (Ravel). 
Polydor LY6105-7 (three 12 in., 3s. 6d. each). 

The popularity of Ravel’s String Quartet in F, dedicated to 
Gabriel Fauré, with whom he studied composition, is attested 
by the fact of this being the fourth available recording. The 
others are by the Capet, Pro Arte and Virtuoso Quartets. 

The present recording, by a quartet composed of a brother 
and three sisters who have played all over the Continent with 
notable success, has been directed by the composer and may 
be supposed to represent the interpretation he would wish 
his work to bear. The quartet, remarkably mature music for 
a man of twenty-seven, may be felt to be rather deficient in 
thematic interest in its first movement, which lives in a very 
restricted world. Part II, by the way, is wrongly labelled, 
for it contains the conclusion of this movement as well as the 
beginning of the Scherzo. A sense of disillusionment is strong 


Decca- 


in the slow section of this very interesting movement which is 
not dispelled in the slow movement, by turns lyrical and 
dramatic, but always restless. 

There is a note of vigour in the last movement which is 
welcome after the pale music that has preceded it. 


The 
Galimir Quartet give an interpretation which is intellectual 
rather than emotional—presumably as desired by the composer 
—but very well organised and balanced and recorded. 

Those who like their Ravel neat will enjoy it. 


*Quartetto di Roma: String Quartet in E minor (Verdi). 
DB4427-9 (three 12in., 6s. each). 

Between the completion of Aida and the writing of Otello, 
during the period of the final refinement of his style, Verdi 
wrote his only string quartet. This was given its first per- 
formance in a drawing-room at Naples in 1873. 

Those who do not know the music will be curious to hear 
how the master of big theatrical effects moves within the 
shackles of this testing form. 

The answer is that his music, while following classic out- 
lines, is interiorly characteristic, but, more than this, it also 
shows how Verdi had recognised that the symphonic orchestra 
was now to play its part in the Italian operatic world. 

The thematic material of the first movement is excellent 
and now and again there are splendid melodic gestures when 
perhaps Verdi is feeling the need to spread his wings a bit 
more widely than the cage allows! The working out on Part IT 
leads to a fine climax, operatically tinged, no doubt, but not 
outside the legitimate boundary. There is no depth but 
plenty of melody in the wistful main theme of the slow 
movement, a tune whose gentle melancholy is relieved by a 
quicker, more animated section. 

In the Scherzo-Fugue an altogether greater Verdi appears. 
A new note is sounded, a preliminary sketch of the glorious 
happenings in Falstaff. This note is intensified in the alto- 
gether original and beautiful final movement in which the 
comic knight almost seems to take the boards: indeed, though 
the score of the opera is not by me, I seem to remember that 
the opening tune of this movement, or one very like it, is 
used in one of the scenes. 


H.M.V. 
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The Roman Quartet play this most enjoyable music with 
complete understanding at every point and it is splendidly 
recorded. Those who normally fight shy of chamber music 
can hardly fail to enjoy such a spirited work as this, while others 
will hail it with delight and gratitude. 


L’Anthologie Sonore 

Marcel Moyse (flute) and Pauline Aubert (harpsichord) : 
Sonata for flute and harpsichord (Michel Blavet, 1700- 
1768). A.S.23—4 (one 12in.). 

It is a far cry from the fabled flute of Pan to the modern 
transverse orchestral instrument and the thought awakens the 
interesting question of the influence improvements in instru- 
ments have had on composers. 

About the first half of the eighteenth century the lateral 
military fife become a transverse flute, the chalumeau a 
clarinet, the bombarde an oboe, the hunting-horn a French 
horn, the gamba a violoncello. 

The result was that a new range of colours and expressiveness 
were ready to hand on the palettes of composers which they 
had to learn how to use, and in the learning enlarged the 
boundaries of music. 

Although the eighteenth century ideal appears to have 
been the use of instruments capable of “ singing’”’ like the 
human voice, it took some time before players could negotiate 
florid passages of which the human voice had long been 
capable. 

The two most beautiful pieces ever written for the flute 
are the melody played in the Elysian Fields in Gluck’s 
Orpheus, which expresses a perfect and passionless felicity, 
and an unaccompanied flute solo by Debussy—which I cannot 
trace but rather believe is still in manuscript—which I once 
heard M. Fleury play in a darkened room. It seemed to be 
the authentic voice of Pan. 

Michel Blavet’s wholly charming Sonata is in no way so 
striking as these, but it possesses a distinct character of its 
own and is throughout its various movements—Andante— 
Allemande—Gavotte—Sarabande—Allegro—by turns expres- 
sive and lively. 

The most attractive movements are the Gavotte and the 
Allegro, in which the “‘ foolishe flute,” as Shakespeare called it, 
gambols very delightfully. 

It goes without saying that the playing is of very high 
quality and the harpsichordist cannot be blamed for the only 
flaw in the recording, a slightly acrid tone in the upper reaches 
of the treble of her instrument. A. R. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


JOHN GLASER (tenor), with orchestra of the State Opera 
House, Berlin, conductor Dr, Weissmann.—With Tempest 
and Storm from The Flying Dutchman (Wagner) and In 
distant lands from Lohengrin (Wagner). In German. 
Parlophone E11272 (one 12in., 4s.). 

But for one fault of intonation at the end of the Lohengrin 
air, there is little to criticise in John Glaser’s performance. 
The Steersman’s song seems to me very nearly a perfect piece 
of singing and it is better suited to the almost lyrical quality 
of his voice than In distant lands. Recording first-rate. 


FELICIE HUNI-MIHACSEK (soprano) and WILLI 
DOMGRAF-FASSBAENDER (baritone) with orchestral 
accompaniment conducted by Julius Priiwer.—How long 
in torment sighing from The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) : 

same with GERHARD WITTING (tenor).—Such 
charming melodies from The Magic Flute (Mozart). 
Decca-Polydor CA8198 (one 12in., 4s.). 
This is an enchanting record. Three lovely voices, perfect 
ensemble, two of Mozart’s most delicious airs, and admirable 
recording. What more can anyone want? F%. 
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CHORAL 


Choir of St. Margaret’s, Westminster: Ye Watchers and Ye 
Holy Ones (Riley and Williams) and O Come, Ye Servants 
of the Lord (Tye). H.M.V. B8300 (one 10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


There are those who condemn out of hand principles of 
voice production with which they do not happen to agree, 
and so dismiss, for instance, Italian boy sopranos with their 
forced-up chest voices and reedy tone with contempt having 
in mind the unforced flutey quality of the English boy’s voices. 

Every country produces its own characteristic types of 
voices and ideas of interpretation. There is no reason to 
suppose that Italian boys sang any differently in Palestrina’s 
time to now or that his music was less vividly interpreted. 
English choral tradition is all in the direction of pure tone and 
a grave and dignified presentment of the music, qualities which 
are favourably displayed on this record: which arrives very 
punctually for Easter. ‘‘ Ye watchers and ye holy ones ”’ has 
become a favourite hymn with congregations of late years. 
The melody (Lasst uns erfreuen) is taken from the Geistliche 
Kirchengesang (Céln, 1623). 


It is a pity that the choir-master makes a quite unnecessary 
rallentando at the end of each verse, thus perpetuating a bad 
congregational habit. 

Tye’s little work, beautifully simple and restrained, is 
excellently sung. An amusing saying attributed to Henry VIII 
shows in what high repute the composer stood in the reign of 
Edward VI: 

**T oft have heard my Father merrily speake, 
In your hye praise, and thus his Highnesse saith, 
England, one God, one truth, one Doctor hath 
For Musick’s Art, and that is Doctor T'ye.” 
A. R. 


More Leeds Festival Records 


Leeds Festival. Choir and London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by : But as for his people, and Moses 
and the Children of Israel, from Israel in Egypt (Handel). 
Col. LX378 (12in., 6s.). 

The same: The Lord is a man of war (Handel). 
(10in., 4s.). 

Here are some of the great choruses from Israel, a grand 
work which grew from a smaller conception. It was too grand 
for the people of 1739, and had to be chopped up and salted 
with more popular airs before it was much liked. The com- 
position of Israel followed that of Saul, after a few days, and 
preceded that of Messiah by a year or two. Saul was written 
in two months, Jsrael in less than one. One has to allow a 
certain small amount of loss for the absence of the thrill of 
seeing these big choirs at work. There is a little square- 
toedness, very slight, in But as ; yet note the imagination at 
work, before the chorus has gone a dozen bars: something 
there in the very idiom that is fresh, in Handel. In the runs 
of Moses Sir Thomas is evidently seeking for light, carrying 
quality, and as here recorded there is some loss of definition : 
but as an old choir handler, I appreciate at full value the 
undertaking (picture me, soon after this is read, judging 
eighteen choirs in a single class, and then conducting them, 
massed : one of the world’s best joys). 

The ten-inch record contains a particularly attractive 
specimen of both orchestral and choral work : first the dance- 
measure, that may seem at variance with the words about the 
Lord’s being a man of war ; but there is a great Old Testament 
tang of supreme self-confidence here, not least in the way in 
which the tune ranges high and low. Again something is 
lost, the voices appearing more covered than it is at all likely 
they were. I think, too, that as we are not accustomed to 
hearing such volume, and will have to learn to adjust—as 
I suppose many had to do when, unfamiliar with much 
orchestral playing at first ear, they came to listen to electrical 


Col. LB20 
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recording. The tone of choirs is not quite so easy to take in 
as it seems. Very big bodies can rarely convey all the 
subtleties of colour and shading that, for instance, the adept 
madrigal choir can. I mention this largely because Sir 
Thomas has done something to relieve Handelian choralism of 
the ‘ big bow-wow ”’ charge, and I am anxious that those 
who hear these records shall not think there is any spirit of 
bow-wow-ishness in them. That is most noticeably absent 
in the Moses chorus ; but elsewhere, in a work like Jsrael, 
there must be power and strength. We shall see, as these new 
recording ideas develop, how these qualities can be allied with 
lightness and finely nerved impetus, and all be got upon the 


dise. W. R. A. 
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BAND RECORDS 


The record of the month is undoubtedly a transcription of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Russian Easter Festival Overture played 
by Major George Miller and the Grenadier Guards Band (Decca 
K748). Firstly, this record is worthy of note because it is an 
enterprising and unusual choice of material. Secondly, it is 
superbly played. Thirdly, it is very well recorded ; and lastly 
(but by no means least), the anonymous arranger has done 
his work remarkably well. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s original score is a blaze of colour, and 
much of this gorgeousness is preserved in the present arrange- 
ment. I have not yet had time to compare thoroughly this 
new record with the original score, but the tentative compari- 
sons I have made are very interesting and instructive. 

This is ‘‘ programme ”’ music, of course. In his programme 
Rimsky-Korsakov quotes the 67th Psalm and the 16th chapter 
of the Gospel of St. Mark, and draws attention to the choirs 
of angels singing ‘‘ Resurrexit ” to the accompaniment of the 
trumpets of the archangels, the chanting of priests, and the 
triumphant pealing of bells. These are the chief landmarks 
in the ‘‘ programme ”’ and about all one needs to know about 
it. Once more I commend this as the record of the month. 

Silver Jubilee March is, I suppose, a recent composition 
intended to be commemorative of the forthcoming Silver 
Jubilee of Their Majesties the King and Queen. It is a mixture 
of old tunes and snatches of melody which I find irritatingly 
reminiscent, and the treatment is rather fussy. The Crusader 
March is also somewhat over-elaborated, and neither of these 
marches is as melodious as I should have liked. The playing 
of the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band and the recording are 
both impeccable. (Col. DB1518.) 

I still find the Goldman Band very ordinary and their 
playing tame. I know of better records of both El Capitan 
and National Emblem marches than Panachord 25703. 

The Welsh Guards Band play The London Scottish (‘‘ March 
Triumphant ” it is called on the label) and Turkish Patrol 
effectively and the recording is “ full” and good. (Rex 8419.) 

Lastly, there is a marvellous record of the Pipes and Drums 
of the 2nd Battn. Scots Guards (H.M.V. B8292). On one side 
are March—Dr. Macleod of Alnwick, Strathspey— Laird O’ Dum- 
blair, and Reel—Mrs. Terence Eden’s Welcome to Cromliz. 
On the reverse side is the tune recently written by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and called Mallorca. This is played by 
Pipe-Major J. B. Robertson. I have no hesitation in describing 
this as the best recording of Scottish pipes I have ever heard. 


W.A.C. 
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The nervous apprehension naturally produced by the 
dedication of Candle Light by author and composer to 
‘* Everybody’s Mother ”’ was allayed early on in this charming 
simple song, sung as only John McCormack can sing that sort 
of song. (H.M.V. DA1404.) It is suitably backed by An 
old Sacred Lullaby, by Corner, arranged Liddle. 


Four airs from Handel’s Messiah are movingly and, I think, 
beautifully sung by Walter Glynne: Thy 
rebuke hath broken his heart, Behold and see, 
He was cut off, and But thou didst not leave. 
(H.M.V. C2731.) The accompaniment is 
orchestral. 

The Editor asked for Turn ye to me, and 
here it is, sung by Sydney MacEwen, with 
Duncan Morrison again at the piano. Such 
a unity of interpretation is rare, and these 
artists must give us many more records. 
Island Moon is exquisite. The music is 
Duncan Morrison’s, the words are Agnes 
Muir Mackenzie’s. She must be forgiven for 
allowing the waning moon to lie low down 
in the west that night—her poem is so lovely 
and perfectly evokes the atmosphere of those 
enchanted Hebridean islands which, like 
everything else worth while, are so difficult 
to reach. This is a record you can hear 
again and again, both sides of it. 


Derek Oldham gets top marks in the ballad 
class this month, with Tosti’s famous setting 
of Weatherley’s Parted to a fruity organ accompaniment, 
and Molloy’s dear old Just a song at Twilight. (H.M.V. B8266.) 
These old friends live again under his fine emotional treatment 
which never lapses into banality. 


Four Coleridge-Taylor songs are in my list. Arthur Reckless 
sings Unmindful of the Roses, Thou hast bewitched me, beloved, 
and the charming This is the Island of Gardens—‘‘ Oh! the 
delicious mimosa! ”’ (H.M.V. B8285.) Peter Dawson sings 
the fourth Coleridge-Taylor, the salty Sons of the Sea, backed 
by a duet with himself, Sargeant’s Watchman, what of the 
night? (H.M.V. C2728.) 


Two of Frederic Cowen’s ballads, The Children’s Home 
(Weatherley) and The Better Land (Mrs. Hemans), are per- 
fectly sung for those who like them, by Catherine Stewart, 
with Berkeley Mason at the organ. (Col. DX676.) 


Gitta Alpar’s Hungarian songs Where woods are green and 
Your love is all I care for are both from the film ‘ Gitta 
Discovers Her Heart.’’ There should be a rush to join the 
treasure hunt. A delightful record of brilliant singing. 
(Parlo.-Odeon RO20271.) 


Lance Fairfax has an exceedingly pleasant baritone voice. 
His singing lacks light and shade, but I imagine he has plenty 
of time to develop the nuances which at present he lacks. 
He sings For love alone and The Songs that live for ever, which 
include A-wearying for you, O dry those tears and A little grey 
home in the West. (Col. DB1523.) 


Cy 


Joseph Schmidt 
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*Parry Jones sings two more Peter Warlock songs, Bruce 
Blunt’s poignant The Fox and Sleep. (Col. DB1521.) 


Anyone who has heard Ernest Butcher sing ’Nowt about 
’Owt will want a record of it (Col. DB1520) which is backed 
by I sing as I limp along. He limps away after giving us 
a taste of many old favourites. 

You won’t get Dreams and Out of the Twilight better sung 
than by Alfred Piccaver on Decca M459. 

Richard Tauber sings two songs from The Singing Dream, 
his own words to Ernst Marischka’s music: You mean the 
world to me and Sonja, I love you. (Parlo.-Odeon RO20272.) 


A really frightful ‘ novelty ” accompaniment does its best 
to spoil the very remarkable performance of the 13-ysars-old 
boy Denis Gonet, who sings La Donna é mobile and Vesti la 
giubba with all the airs and few of the tricks of a full-fledged 
operatic tenor. The voice is a true tenor, well controlled and 
notably free from falsetto, and the Italian pronunciation 
impeccable. (Regal-Zono. MR1633.) 


Too beautiful for words is John Hendrik’s latest recording, 
matched by A beggar who’s in love can bea 

King (Parlo. R2052), Charm and distinction 
are liberally bestowed on two rather negligible 
songs. 

Joseph Schmidt sings in true Neapolitan 
style Murolo’s Piscatore é pusilleco, a bar- 
carolle, and the same composer’s Nun me 
sceta (Don’t wake me) on Parlo. R2055. I 
wish he would record Se chiagnere me siente 
(If you hear me weeping), one of the 
loveliest and saddest of Neapolitan songs, 
a gold medal winner at one of the Piedigrotta 
festivals, I forget which. It has never been 
recorded, so far as I know. Giuseppe Lugo lets 
us have ’O sole mio a bit loud, and Leon- 
cavallo’s Mattinata (Decca PO5116). 

‘The Comedy Harmonists burst from 
German into Russian at the end of When 
Sonja does a Russian dance and indulge 
in A little madness on the reverse. They 
are in their best form. (H.M.V. B8296.) 


Fs. 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


Among the exhibits at Olympia is a fascinating collection 
of historical gramophones, organised .by the Gramophone 
Company. It includes Caruso’s own pre-war horn machine, 
the curious fan-shaped parchment diaphragm which was 
expected to supersede the horn, but failed, and the first public 
address gramophone, in which the sound was blown out by 
compressed air. 


The star of the collection is the latest H.M.V. High Fidelity 
Autoradiogram which is reviewed on another page. 


That other thriving section of the E.M.I.—to wit, Marconi- 
phone—also stage an historical show of the evolution of 
radio. The general idea is to give an impression of the 
Jubilee of radio, and while the exhibit deals mainly with the 
past twenty-five years,’it is common knowledge that Marceni’s 
experiments commenced much earlier. 


Some of the early equipment used in 1899 by Marconi 
is displayed, as well as the microphone which Melba 
used during her epoch-making broadcast from the Marconi 
Chelmsford station in 1920. And, of course, the new Marconi- 
phone Jubilee instruments are very much to the fore. 
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The “Eroica” 


Columbia LI868—74 : Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood), in the 
Scala Theatre. Early 1927. 


H.M.V. D1158-63 : Symphony Orchestra (Coates). Early 1927. 


H.M.V. DB2346-51: London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Koussevitzky). March 1935, p. 389. 


H.M.V. DB1599-1605: New York Philharmonic Symphony 
(Mengelberg). July 1932, p. 63. 


Decca-Polydor CA8047-—52: Berlin Philharmonic (Pfitzner). 
May 1932, p. 520. 


Parlophone E10965-70: State Opera House, Berlin (von 
Schillings). April 1930, p. 504. 


The first two of these are old war-horses from the centenary, 
1927, which, as they came along in the parcel, I have tried 
here and there ; but there is nothing to detain us now, either 
in recording or interpretation. It was a great day, in its day, 
but it has passed. Of the others, the Decca and Parlophone 
cost 24s. each, the Mengelberg 42s., and the Koussevitzky 
36s. I cannot hear 6s. worth of extra value in Mengelberg, 
though some of his solidities size up very ripely to Beethoven’s 
grandeurs (Finale, e.g.). He lacks the vein of subtlety that is 
needed. Beethoven is the equivalent of the Shakespearean 
Englishman, not the John Bull type : and Mengelberg is just 
a wee bit Bullish : perhaps, I ought to say, Dutch-Interior-ish. 
The solidity, a strong quality, sets a trifle thick, and becomes 
stolidity. I plump for Koussevitzky as my personal choice. 
Rhythm is the winning quality. He has a hint of the mercurial, 
and that is worth watching, in Beethoven. For those who 
cannot afford 36s., there is either-Decca or Parlophone, both 
good cheap-set value. The former impresses me again 
particularly well in the Funeral March—more than in the 
4Scherzo—and in the good sense throughout, with ample tone ; 
the latter set depends, I feel, more on the band: Schillings 
gives a rather routine performance (though Pfitzner’s is not 
exactly thrilling), and the strings are less than ideally recorded. 
On the whole, Decca ; and, as a closing reflection, what a lot 
of time and labour may, on occasion, produce so small a 
tale of copy ! 


Ravel: Spanish Rhapsody 
Decca-Polydor CA8174-5 (8s.). Lamoureux, Paris (Wolff). 
1934. 


H.M.V. DB2367-8 (12s.). Philadelphia (Stokowski). 1935. 

Comparisons are not easy unless one has the score. I have 
none of this Ravel work, so I compare by the discs only. 
Each recording divides the work similarly—the Prelude on 
one side, Malaguena and Habajiera on the next, and the 
Feria on the second record. ‘‘D.’’ is Decca-Polydor, and 
“HH.” H.M.V. 
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REVIEWS 


Prelude.—H. fuller toned. I prefer the mystery of D. 
But D. is not perfect in pitch, soon after the start. D.’s 
percussive effects, immediately after, are louder than H.’s. I 
like them. An impressive harp. Big swirl in middle : H. more 
exciting, D. smoother. Wind arabesques, § through: H. has it 
—clearer iridescence. 


Malaguefiia and Habaiiera.—D, bigger basses ; rather more 
‘“* mood ”’-y, if a little muddy also. Notice the difference in 
resonance after the climax in the first dance. This accounts 
for a good deal of the difference. I prefer, on the whole, D.’s 
less violent contrasts and rather veiled suggestions, though 
H.’s orchestral mastery is slightly keener. D. separates the 
two dances by a clear space so that the second can quickly be 
found. The more voluptuous colouring of H. is on the whole 
preferable in the Habariera. Much depends on how you prefer 
your Southern moonshine. H. seems more calculated in its 
effects, D. more “ slinky.” 


Feria.—H. works it up more massively, and is slightly more 
spry rhythmically in one or two places. Past the middle of the 
first side, D. again has a bigger bass. D. maintains a more 
even pace and solidity, H. pushes on to a more fiery Spanish 
blaze. The above comparison, with the help of that of price, 
will enable anyone to decide which style he likes the better 
Though the expert in exoticism might have more to say, I, 
as one who likes a go of it now and again, but is not carried off 
his feet by it, and does not pine to live lotusly, am perhaps 
rather easily pleased with any good presentation which, like 
both of these, offers ample atmosphere and a varying degree 
of ripe colour and bloom. 


HIRE-P 
FOR RECORDS 


“H.M.V.”, Columbia, Parlo- 
phone, Decca-Polydor Records. 
SOCIETIES: Bach, Beethoven 
Sonata, Haydn Quartette, Hugo 
Wolf, Sibelius, Delius, Winter- 
reise, Goldberg Variations. 

All by simple and convenient easy 
payments. No irritating forms to 
sign, mo restrictions, no carriage 


charges. Immediate delivery of 
records after small payment only. 


RHYTHM AGENCIES LTD., REIGATE 
Also COLLECTORS’ 
CORNER SERVICE 
Pre-dog, “H.M.V.”, Columbia, 
Fonotipia, Pathé, Victor and Ber- 
liner discs For Sale and Wanted. 
Lists free. 
Also AGENTS for International 
Record Collectors’ Club, America. 
Re-pressings and re-recordings of 
famous artistes. Send for list. 

RHYTHM AGENCIES LTD., REIGATE 

*Grams: RHYTHM, REIGATE Tele. : REIGATE 1212-1213 
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More about 


121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 


Telephone : 


Exchange 


AST month, you may remember, we talked 
considerably about our Exchanged Record 
Department, and we promised to tell you 
something of how this Department functions. 


Like so many people, you often have records 
you are tired of, and, also like so many others, 
you play these with fibre needles and know 
that the wear on them is negligible. Many of 
our customers return us such records in part 
payment for new (why don’t you do the same ?) 
and these we place in our Exchanged Record 
Department. This supply is considerably 
augmented from time to time by the purchase 
of Private Collections. 


In this Department you have 3,000 records 
from Jazz to Oratorio, including hundreds of 
complete works, from which to choose, and it 
is inconceivable that you will not always find 
something which appeals to you. This is so 
much in evidence that we now have quite a 
number of customers who are daily visitors. 
Moreover, here you may browse to your heart’s 
content without the worry of constant atten- 
tion. You are at liberty to search for whatever 
you want, and to try over whatever you choose 
in one of the many audition rooms which are 
at your service. 


We contend that this Department of ours 
must be of great value to the ardent Gramo- 
phone player who finds that new records, and 
especially complete works, are rather too much 
of a strain on his pocket. For all records sold 
in it are at HALF LIST PRICES. 


So we feel we are justified in saying—there is 
no place in the Gramophone World so attractive 
as the EXCHANGED RECORD DEPART- 
MENT of 


The GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE, Ltd. 


(4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) 


W.C.2 





TEMple Bar 3007 


New 
DANCE MUSIC 


HARRY ROY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Dixie After Dark, Fox-Trot 
Sidewalks of Cuba, Rumba ‘ . No. F128 
(Both from “* Cotton Club Parade’ "»* 


Let's Have a Jubilee, Quickstep 
Two-Trumpet Toot, Fox-Trot e é . No. F129 


Getting Around and About, ere 
Old Timer, Slow Fox-Trot A . . No. F130 


She Wore a Little Jacket of Blue, Pew Trot 
Old Mammy Mine, Fox-Trot . . No. F131 


NAT GONELLA 
AND HIS GEORGIANS 


Mister Rhythm Man, Quickstep 
Star Dust, Slow Fox-Trot , . . No. F132 


Down T’ Uncle Bill's, Fox- Trot 
An Earful of Music, Fox-Trot F ° . No, F133 


VALAIDA, Queen ofthe Trumpet 
with BILLY MASON and His Orchestra 


You bring out the cueemn in Me 
Ithadtobe You. ‘ . No. F140 


EDDIE CARROLL 
AND HIS MUSIC 


A Little White Gardenia, Fox-Trot 
1 Knew You When, Fox-Trot . P ‘ . No. F134 


I’m Popeye, the Sailor Man, Genny Waltz 
Whistling Lover’s Waltz . No. F135 


ROBERT RENARD 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


In Your Arms To-night, Slow Fox-Trot 
Blossom Time Waltz ‘ F . No. F136 


GERRY MOORE, Piano Solos 


(In Strict Dance Tempo) 


Pop ! Goes Your Heart, Slow Fox-Trot . 
Waltz Mediey . . No. F139 


THE JOLLY CAM PERS 


Novelty Accordeon Orchestra 


Charley, Java, Old-time _ 
Viva Belmonte, Paso-Dob!i ‘ ° . No. F138 


ALL AT 


6 


EACH 


These Records now on Sale Everywhere. A complete 

} ad = a Ques resare Bay with a copy 5 a the 
gladly sent post fi 

PARLOPHONE. 10 102°c Chortanmerelt Road, London, tc 


PARLOPHONE 
RE: C, GO RD: S 

















NEW SPECIAL JUBILEE RECORDS — 


25 YEARS OF 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


ALL WITH SPECIAL SILVER LABEL 


ERE are two inspirations that the King’s 

Silver Jubilee has provided—one a delightful 
survey of the musical comedies of the 25 years of 
the King’s reign. Older folk will revel in the 
continuity of memories conjured up, everyone 
will delight in the tuneful melodies. . . . The other 
is a pageant of Empire music, brilliantly, thrillingly 
done. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF MUSICAL 

COMEDY, 1910 to 1935. 

GERALDO and HIS ORCHESTRA. 
With NATALIE HALL, CYRIL 

GRANTHAM and MONTE REY. 


No. 1—DX679 (4/-) 


Part 1: 1910, “ The Quaker Girl ”’—Come to the 
Ball; 1911, “‘ The ‘ousme ’—Temple Bells ; 
1912, “The Pink Lady "—Waltz Song; 1913, 
= vir on the Film ’’—Won’t You Come and Waltz 

With Me; 1914, “‘ After the Girl ”’—Wonderful 
Eyes ; 1915, “Tina ”—Violin Song; 1916, 

py Theodore & Co.”"—Every Little Girl Can Teach 
: 1917, ‘‘ Maid of the 

y; 1918, 

“ The Boy ”’—I Want to Go to Bye-Bye ; ¥ 1919, 
si Kissir Time ’’—Some Day wore, ill End ; 
Naughty Princess ’—The First Embrace ; 

1921, “Gipsy Princess ’—Waltz ; 1999. “The 

Last Waltz ”—Waltz. 


No. 2—DX680 (4/-) 
Part 1: 1923, “Lilac Time ”’—Flower Song ; 
1924, “ Katja, the Dancer”—Leander; 1925, 
“No No Nanette” — Tea = Two; 1926, 
“Lady Be Good’ ey Bing Good; 1927, 
sad Seewt Song”—One Alone; 1928, “ Show 
Boat ’—Ol’ Man River; 1929, “ Bitter Sweet ’— 
Waltz. Part 2: 1930, “ Wonder Bar ’’—Eliza- 
beth ; 1931, “‘ White Horse Inn”; 1932, “ Bow 
Bells ’’—Mona Lisa; 1933, “‘ Music in the Air ” ; 
1934, “ Streamline *»—You Turned Your Head ; 
1935, “* Jill, Darling ’’—I’m On a See-Saw. 
Debroy 


EMPIRE PAGEANT (arr. 
Somers) 


DEBROY SOMERS BAND. With 

DX681 (4/-) Male Chorus. 
Part 1: Introduction: Here’s a Health Unto His 
Majesty ; England—Rule Britannia ; Scotland— 
March Past, Bagpipes, Cock o’ the North ; Wales— 
The Ash Grove ; : > of My — Treland— 
Father O’F!. ;. The Minstrel Bo, 
The Maple Leaf for Ever; O Canada. : 
India—Native Tunes; Australia—Land of Sum- 
mer Skies; New Zealand—Waiata Poi; God 
Defend New Zealand; South Africa—Kaffii War 
Dance Music; The Absent-Minded Beggar; 
Sarie Marais ; Epilogue—Pomp and Circumstance; 
Land of Hope and Glory. 


SILVER JUBILEE MARCH 


THE B.B.C. WIRELESS MILITARY 
BAND. Con. by B. WALTON 
DB1518 (2/6) O’DONNELL. 
SILVER JUBILEE, March (R. Letts). 
THE CRUSADER MARCH (8. Walton O'Donnell). 


“* Silver Jubilee ” is the march specially composed 
in honour of the King’s forthcoming Jubilee. It 
has a fine swing and any amount of punch. 


THE FAMOUS “‘SCRAPBOOK FOR 
DX670 (4/-) (Already issued.) 1910’ 
Leslie Baily and Charle Brewer present — 
SCRAPBOOK FOR 1910. Two Sides. 
Compére: PATRIC CURWEN 
CONTENTS :—Part 1: 1909 Passes; Musical 
Comedy oun 6 Princess’); Sir Arthur Conan 
ports: = in “ The Quaker Girl” ; 
Graken: * in First E10 000 Air Race: 
Toro. ‘Music Hall, , Part 2: Muriel George* in 
Pelissier’s “ F. lies ” ; Commander H. G. Kendall* 
in arrest of’ Cri pen on “ Montrose”; Covent 
Soren ore th of King Edward ; Accession 
rge z. (*Actually appear in the record. ) 
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STANDARD RECORDINGS 
VOCAL 


CATHERINE STEWART, Contraito. 
Berkeley Mason at Organ. 
DX676 (4/-) 
THE BETTER LAND. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOME. 


This record sets the = on Catherine Stewart’s 
fame as a contralto. She has one of the finest 
voices of the kind in the ee and in these stately 
ballads she achieves some phenomenal low notes. 


RAYMOND NEWELL, Baritone. With 
DB1528 (2/6) Orchestra. 
MY OLD DOG and GREEN MEADOWS. 


“My Old Dog” is the first song about a faithful 
dog to be written for years, and is already having 
a lot of prominence at concerts and on ‘the air. 
Raymond Newell sings it superbly. 


ERNEST BUTCHER, Baritone. 
DB1520 (2/6) 

I SING AS I LIMP ALONG. 

"NOWT ABOUT 'OWT 

Ernest Butcher has one of the catchiest and 

cheeriest of songs in ‘I Sing as I Limp Along,” 

and the popular radio and concert cabertalner 

sings both in the liveliest style. 


LANCE FAIRFAX, Baritone. With 
DB1523 (2/6) Orchestra. 

FOR LOVE ALONE. 

THE SONGS THAT LIVE FOR EVER. 

Introducing: A-wearyin’ for You; O Dry Those 

Tears ; Little Grey Home in the West. 

First record of Lance Fairfax, the baritone with 

the golden voice, who created a sensation singing 
“ For Love Alone ” in one of Henry Hall’s Guest 

Nights recently. His other title shows off his 

fine voice in many p > 


ORCHESTRAL 


ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE. 
DB1519 (2/6) 

CHANSON D'AMOUR Sub). 

BY THE SLEEPY LAGOON (Eric Coates). 


Dreamy tunes, cleverly scored and _ beautifully 
aged ~~ the novelty orchestra that is entirely 
erent. 


$IR 
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STANDARD RECORDINGS 
ORCHESTRAL —Contd. 


HERMAN FINCK and HIS os 
DX677 (4/-) 
FINCKIANA (A Fantasia on the ie 
Herman Finck) (arranged by the Compo 
Two Sides. 
(1)—Introduction ;_ I'll Make a Man of ¥ 
von, Foot Ten Brigade 5 ow Uniform 
_ Producer ’ Mys' Beau 
March of the Giants ; Idle + FP .. 
Girl; La ig Eyes ; Lover's Litany ; Naugh 
Naughty ne Gerrard. 2) Getta bia‘ So 
Pas Seul—‘ Vive la Danse Optimist and 
Here 0 
A la Minuet ; A 


Gavotte ; Gilbert the Filbert. 
Popular Herman Finck gives in this medley so 
twenty of his own successes, cove’ a peri 
a or so. A brilliant collection, brillia 


INSTRUMENTAL 


QUENTIN MACLEAN, Cinema orem 
DX675 (4/-) Sole, 

A GARLAND OF ROSES. Two Sides. 
1)—Wedding of the Rose; To a Wild Rose; 
se in the Bud; Love’s Garden of Roses: 

Only a Rose ; Roses from the South. 

Rose of Summer ; Mighty Like a Rose; Beau 

tiful Garden of Roses; Moonlight and Roses; 

Roses of Picardy. 

Novel and clever treatment of “ rose ” songs, with 

some unusual effects by Quentin Maclean on the 

giant Trocadero Organ. 


POPULAR MUSIC 


BILLY MAYERL, Piano Solos. 
DB1524 (2/6) 

MISTLETOE (Billy —e. 

NIMBLE FINGERED GENTLEMAN (Bill 
Mayerl), 

Delightful fi 

wale fay der pee ee ee ee 

LEN FILLIS and HIS NOVELTY 
DB1525 (2/6) ORCHESTRA. 

ALOMA. 

LEN FILLIS, Hawaiian Guitar Solo. 

SONG OF THE ISLANDS. 


Len Fillis’ lovely guitar solos will appeal to all 
tastes in these sweet Hawaiian eamben. " 


HAMILTON HARTY Conducting 
THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


LX371 (6/-) 


ORCHESTRA-— 


BEATRICE AND BENEDICT—Overture (Berlioz), Two Sides. 


Another great Berlioz triumph by Sir Hamilton Harty—the acknowledged 
Berlioz authority—and a wonderful recording. 


NEW DANCE RECORDS 
The Month’s Star Numbers 
played by the Best and 1 J 
Most Popular Orchestras : 6 
The B.B.C. DANCE ORCHESTRA. Directed 


by HENRY HALL. 
DE Hh SOMERS B 


GERALDO AND HIS ORGHES 


CARROLL GIBBONS AND THE “SAVOY 
HOTEL ORPHEANS. 

The NEW MUSIC OF REGINALD FORE- 
SYTHE. Etc., etc., etc. 


Details of records in April Supplement. 


(Prices not valid in Irish Free State.) 
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Thor navi LEEDS FESTIVAL 


Conducted by 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


ISRAEL’ IN EGYPT (Handel).— ) LX378* 
Moses, and the Children of Israel } 
But As For His People )  (6/=) 


The Lord isa Man of War. Two Sides. LB20(4/-)* 


LX369+ and LX370} (6/- each). 
PRINCE IGOR—Choral Dance No. 17 (Polovtsienne 


Dances) (Borodin). Three Sides. Fourth Side— 
MASS IN C MINOR—Qui Tollis (Mozart—KV 427). 


These *, 


MASS IN C MINOR—Kyrie Elei 
(Mosart—KV 427). In Greek. Two Sides ; &B19t (4/-) 


All by THE LEEDS FESTIVAL CHOIR. With 
the LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
Conducted by Sir THOMAS BEECHAM. 


(All above recorded at the Leeds Festival, October, 1934.) 


Two Sides | 


Already Issued.) 


among other records, were played to the press at the Savoy Hotel on February 26th, when Sir Thomas 


Beecham told of his own co-operation in securing them. They provide a choral triumph never before known, and come 


Sir Thomas Beecham 


POPULAR MUSIC 
Contd. 


BERT TREDINNICK INTRODUCES 
HIS MUSICAL MOMENTS. 
NTON and The PARAMOUNT- 
STORIA ORCHESTRA. (Vocalists: 
SME, The Sweet Singer, and VAL 
X678 (4/-) ROSING.) 
The Lights are Low; By the Fireside 
|); The Continental. (2)—Merry Widow 
tz; Vilia (Vocal); One Night of Love 
pal Duet). 
request” record. In touring and com rin, 
cinema show, ‘“‘ Musical Moments,” ber 
Hinnick has had such a phenomenal success 
requests have poured in for a record. All 
M, nals are presented here, with Tredinnick 


RNER LAYTON, Tenor (of Layton 
DB1526 (2/6) and Johnstone). 
W THE FIRST SONG WAS BORN. 


OON WAS YELLOW (And the Night 
as Young). 


YTON and JOHNSTONE, Duettists. 
DB1527 (2/6) 


GOT AN INVITATION TO A DANCE, 
OBJECT OF MY AFFECTION. 


DB1530 (2/6) 
E MOON 
MES (from film ‘‘ Dames’’). 


er Layton scores with his ‘‘ How The First 
Was Born,” while in the other songs the 
ar duettists display their characteristic charm 
sympathy. 


April Columbia Supplement free on request 
your dealer or by post from Col umbia, 98-108, 
enwell Road, London, E.C.1. 





as a fitting sequel to those amazing records of last month. 


LARRY ADLER 


The Mouth-Organ 
Virtuose created an enormous sen- 
sation by his first record, yet this 
will be easily surpassed by his per- 
formances in these NEW ISSUES ! 


DB 1516 (2/6) 
BOLERO eae; Branga). 
LONDONDERRY AIR (Traditional Irish Air). 
DB1522 (2/6) 
es FIRE Fae (from ‘* Love the 


Magician *’) (de ) 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS (Kreisler) . 


Hear Larry Adler in ‘‘ BOLERO” and you will 
acclaim this as a real triumph in ~ eg 
playing—it’s simply wonderful. And, 

weird “‘ Fire Dance” on a mouth organ ! "Yarry 
Adler here achieves the almost impossibl 

gives a marvellous impression of the a 
used in the orchestral version of this piece. It is 
uncanny ! 


BILLY MAYERL prays 
ON THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST PIANO 


Amazing tone, wonderful quality, a 
unique piano recording not likely to 
be equalied, 
BILLY MAYERL Btovind the World’s Largest 
Grand Piano (Challen 
DX682 (4/-) 

PRELUDE IN C SHARP MINOR (Rachmaninoff) 
THREE PRELUDES (Chopin) 

1—E minor (0p. 28, No. 4) 

2—B minor (Op. 28, No. 6) 

3—C minor (Op. 28, No. 20) 


ANIA DORFMANN. 


DB1517 (2/6) 
PASTORALE AND CAPRICCIO (Scarlatti), 





LES ALLEN sinas 
‘OLD MAMMY MINE” 


LES ALLEN, Baritone, with His 
Melody Four 


DB1529 (2/6) 


OLD MAMMY MINE. 
HOME AGAIN. 


COLLECTOR’S TREASURES 
OF THE MONTH 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE (Berlioz—Op. 14). 
ORCHESTRE SYMPHONIQUE (of Paris). 
Conducted by SELMAR MEYROWITZ. 

Parts 1 to 3—Visions and Passions, 

Parts 4 and 5—The 

Parts 6 to 9—Scenes in the Gosstey. 

Part 10—The March to the Gallow 

Parts 11 and 12—The Dream of ‘the Witches 
Sabbath. 

Complete on Six Records, LX372 to LX377 

(6s. each). In Art Album (Free) with Des- 

criptive Leaflet. Price Complete 21 16s. 

This recording of ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique ”’ also 

in Coupling-Records, issued at standard price. 

A thrilling performance of Berlioz’ terrifyin 

“* Fantastic ’’ Symphony, with its gruesome marc’ 

to the gallows, execution, and grotesque witches’ 

dance round the dead man’s coffin. A wonderful 
record 

The above six records are for sale in the British Isles only, 


PARRY JONES, Tenor. DB1521 (2/6) 
= FOX (Words, Bruce Blunt; Music, Peter 


‘arlock 

SLEEP (Words, John Fletcher; Music, Peter 
arlock). 

fi. is the third record in the series of the late 


Peter Warlock’s songs which Parry Jones is 
reviving with such signal success, 


Pianoforte 
' Solos 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, No. 5 in F sharp minor (Mendelssohn—Op. 19) 


Dorfmann plays here piano pieces that excel by their melody and her sheer 


beauty of playing. Lifelike piano tone, 
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CHARLIE KUNZ 


now records his Famous 


Piano Medleys 
Exclusively on 
REX RECORDS 


Charlie. Kunz Piano Medley 
No. R.1 


Parts 1 and 2: “I’ve got an invitation 
to a Dance,” “ Blue Moon,” “ Easter 
Parade,” “‘ Dancing with my Shadow,” 
“June in january,” “‘ What a little 
Moonlight can do.” 


No. 8453 


Charlie Kunz Piano Medley 
No. R.2 


Parts 1 and 2: ‘ Charmaine,” 
“* Sally,” “* Diane,” “Sleepy Time 
Gal,” “Chloe,” ‘ Margie.” 


No. 8454 


HEAR WHAT YOU LIKE— WHEN YOU 
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CK PAYNE E€ HIS BAND 


Song of the Trees 
6438 Home Again 


8437 Maybe I’m wrong again 
Back to those Happy Days 


Old Bohemian Town 
e422 There’s a Body on the Line 


PHYLLIS ROBINS 


8448 I’m afraid to open your letter 
Tiny little finger-prints 


8413 His Majesty the Baby 


Wish me Good Luck—Kiss me good- 
bye 


Other well-known Artistes on REX 
include: Eddie Cantor, Jay Wilbur 
and his Band, Billy Scott-Coomber, 
Pat O'Malley, Leslie Holmes, Leslie 
Sarony, Maurice Elwin, Troise and 
his Mandoliers, etc. 


FROM ALL DEALERS AND 
MARKS & SPENCER LTD. 


Price does not apply in I.F.S. 
CRYSTALATE, 60 CITY RD., E.C.1 


LIKE 
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T. Patrick’s Day was celebrated by the present reviewer with 
S thirty-eight records containing no less than 103 national 
songs and dances, an output which speaks well for the spirit 
of nationalism. At the same time I doubt whether any other 
country in Europe would produce such a mixture of styles, 
some genuine but others equally spurious. It is naturally 
impossible to give a detailed review of these records, which 
I list below with a few notes. 

The Regals begin with two hornpipes, three jigs, three reels, 
three Highland schottisches and four Irish set dances played 
by Frank Lee’s Tara Ceilidh Band on MR1607-—10. These are 
played with immense vitality and are admirable for parties. 
The jigs and reels are played without a break, and I defy any 
Englishman to say where one ends and another begins. Those 
who know Fred Hartley’s delicious version (or perversion) 
of an Irish jig will appreciate the essential difference between 
the English and Irish outlooks. On MR1611, The Smiles and 
Tears of Erin Orchestra with Frank Quinn and Jimmy Clark 
play two medleys of reels, beginning with the words “‘ Let 
her go, boys!” Messrs. Quinn and Clark contribute an 
occasional whoop. §ullivan’s Shamrock Band have four 
genuine and popular tunes on MRI1612—Top o’ Cork 
Road, Gallant Tipperary Boys, Tenpenny Bit and Main on 
the Green. Nora Finn sings a lovely Ulster folk-song called 
Ochanee in a rich contralto, backed with a slice of sentiment 
called Teddy O’Neale, on MR1613. Next we come to a 
rare incongruity—John McGettigan singing Rare Ould Irish 
Whisky to the tune of I love a Lassie! (MR1614.) We pass 
on to a couple of tenor records, respectively by William 
Kennedy and Seamus O’Doherty and containing Molly O from 
““Mavourneen ” (is this a musical comedy?), Sweet Inniscara, 
The Pride of Tipperary and Colleen Oge Asthore. (MR1615—16.) 
Mr. McGettigan has The Boys from the County Mayo, The 
Hills of Donegal, The Roving Galway Boy, and with orchestra 
the reels Miss Monahan and The Haymaker on MR1617-8. 
The songs are sung in an exceedingly rasping manner, but 
doubtless the Irish like it that way. To round off the list, 
we have Mrs. and Miss MeNiff-Locke on accordeon and banjo 
playing Terry’s Ramble (reel) and The Frost is all Over (jig) 
on MR1619. A clog-hopping performance. All at 1s. each. 

Decca lead off with no less than five records by Dan 
Sullivan’s Shamrock Band in the following tunes: Johnny, 
will you marry me? (vocal by Murty Rabbett), Stanton’s 
Hornpipe, The Little Stack of Wheat, Londonderry Hornpipe, 
An Irishman’s Gift to the Ladies, Tatter Jack Welch, All the 
way to Galway, Rakes of Mallow, The Boyne Hunt, The 
Shaskeen Reel, Green Grow the Rashes O, The Leg of the Duck, 
Fire in the Mountain, The Peeler’s Jacket, Rakish Paddy, 
The Favourite Jig and Humours of Ballyfannia. These are 
exceedingly raucous, but are doubtless meant for open-air 
performance. (F5409-13.) Mr. McGettigan reappears with 
McCarthy (comic), Terry, My Blue-eyed Boy (American) and 
Deep Sheephaven Bay (narrative) on F5414-5. Danny Malone 
is well known in the ordinary lists. He began his career 
@ la manitre de John McCormack, went to America, and now 
sings like a hill-billy. I am not trying to be cynical at Mr. 
Malone’s expense ; listen to In the Valley of Sleivenamon and 
see for yourselves. This is backed by the popular Low Back’d 
Car and Cruiskeen Lawn on F5416, while on 5417 is Cockles 
and Mussels (equally familiar this side of the Channel) and 
an appalling piece of slop called All that I want is in Ireland, 
a credible impersonation of Al Jolson. 


Another incongruity is Alec Gillis and his Inverness 
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A FIELD OF SHAMROCK WITH A FEW 
THISTLES 


New Irish and Scotch Supplements from Decca and Regal-Zonophone 


Serenaders playing Irish music. On F5418 are The Joys of 
Wedlock, Sheriff Muldoon, The Irish Jig, and The Tin Wedding 
Metropolitan Hornpipe! These go with a most virile rhythm. 
F5419 has Go to De’il and shake yourself and Margaree’s Fancy 
(both jigs), and some violin solos by Mr. Gillis that made me 
think of the Bach Chaconne. The same band with tap- 
dancing by Hugh Green play Great Western Clog, backed by 
more fiddling, this time by Alcide du Coin, which does not 
sound very Irish to me. (F5420.) Josephine Beirne and 
George Sweetnam provide a real shock in their duets, My 
Bonnie Lass and A Mother’s Love is a Blessing, on F5421. The 
former is sung to a tune not far removed from Loch Lomond, 
while the latter is definitely sham-shamrock. It would have 
been better had they learnt to sing before recording, and in 
any case I am sure that neither of these numbers have ever 
seen the inside of Cecil Sharp House. Doreen O’Dare provides 
a refreshing interlude on F5422 with That Old Wooden Rocker, 
which could be sing in any drawing-room, and Granny’s Old 
Armchair, which would be popular in any music-hall. These 
may not be Irish, but they are at least pleasant to listen to. 
Another pleasant record comes from John Foggarty on F5423 
singing Molly O and Flow gently, sweet Afton, the latter in 
waltz time. Michael Coleman has three violin records on 
F5424-6, which are better for indgor playing than those of 
Mr. Gillis. His titles are Bonnie Kate and Jenny's Chickens 
(reels), Medley of Jigs, Stack of Barley (medley), Tar Bolton, 
Longford Collector, The Sailor’s Bonnet (reels), The Men of 
the West and Mrs Kenny (waltzes !), and Lord Gordon’s Reel. 


There is an odd record from Pat Roche’s Harp and Shamrock 
Orchestra with tap-dancing by Pat Roche. This hails from the 
Trish Village of the Chicago Centre of Progress! The tunes are 
Boys of Blue Hill, Stack o’ Wheat (hornpipe medley), Green 
Mountain and IL ord Maid (reels). (F5427.) John 
McKenna (flute) and Michael Gaffney (banjo) provide three 
records (F5428-30). It is an original combination, but it has 
the genuine flavour. Together they play Colonel Roger's 
Favourite, Happy Days of Youth (reels), Barn Dance Medley 
(a medley of polkas), Dever the Dancer and Connie the Soldier 
(jigs). On the last record, Mr. Gaffney plays The Night Cap 
and Mysteries of Knock, while Mr. McKenna has Lucky in 
Love and The Bloom of Youth. I have been through these 
titles with an Irishman, who has kindly helped to sort the 
wheat from the chaff, and who reminds me that Tom Moore 
has done for Ireland what Sir Walter Scott and Mrs. Kennedy 
Fraser did for Scotland ; a great deal of the credit for pre- 
serving these old tunes is doubtless due to him. I am also 
informed that even in Ireland folk-song is virtually dead. 
It is incompatible with the standardisation of living which a 
machine age is thrusting on us. Folk-music died with the 
first puff of ‘‘ Puffing Billy.” It may be a pity, but it is no less 
true that its revival has an air of self-consciousness entirely 
alien to its spirit. A friend of mine was recently haymaking 
in the West Country where not one of the younger members 
of the family had any knowledge of the Barn Dance! How- 
ever, even if this music has moved from the soil into the 
study, it will always have an interest for the antiquarian and 
the musicologist. 


Sandy Macfarlane, also known in the ordinary lists, has three 
Lauder-like records on F5431—33. These are music-hall songs 
with a liberal amount of patter. Titles : A stout heart to a long 
road, The Weddin’ of Sandy Mac Kay, When the heather bells 
are bloomin’, MacNab’s a Jolly Sailor, In the Mornin’ and 
Katie MacKay. All at 1s. 6d. each. R. W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


JUBILEE RECORDS 


Columbia have issued three further special Jubilee records, 
all with special labels. On DX681 the Debroy Somers Band 
present An Empire Pageant with characteristic music from 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Canada, India, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, with a Land of Hope and Glorious 
epilogue. This record will probably infuriate the London 
School of Economics. The other two records contain Twenty- 
Five Years of Musical Comedy, played by Geraldo and his 
Orchestra on DX679-80. These will revive many happy 
memories. Natalie Hall, Monte Ray and C. Grantham assist 
with vocal interludes, and the whole project is carried through 
with the utmost élan. All at 4s. each. 


The most interesting orchestral record in my parcel actually 
appeared last month, but arrived too late 
for review. On Decca K747 (2s. 6d.) Victor 
Young and his Orchestra play anonymous 
arrangements of two popular tunes of a few 
years back, Without a Song and The Song 
7s You. This record is interesting in many 
ways. In the first place, it may herald a 
revival of the concert arrangements so 
popular in the old Hylton days. Secondly, 
the harmonies employed by Mr. Young 
reminded me of Delius, and if anyone hated 
jazz it was Delius. Yet if anyone loved 
Delius it was Duke Ellington, who went 
back to America with every Delius record 
available; which is all very odd. Lastly, 
Without a Song brings back to the gramo- 
phone that magnificent singer Phil Duey, 
last heard in Whiteman’s Night and Day. 
An interesting record, issued without any 
wide publicity and which might easily pass 
unnoticed. 


The only original example of ‘‘ sym- 
phonic jazz’’ to have lived is Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, which is played by 
Ambrose on Decca F5454 (ls. 6d.), with 
Bert Barnes at the piano. The music is 
cut in order to fit a ten-inch record, which like every record of 
this music that has ever been made is a curate’s egg. The 
vitality of the work is quite astonishing. It has been derided 
and laughed at for ten years, yet its appeal is undimmed. The 
magnificent return of the initial theme at the end still thrills 
the present reviewer, who at this date can get more out of 
this than out of Mr. Lambert’s Rio Grande. Space precludes 
a dissertation on this choice, but its statement may evoke 
discussion among readers. This record is certainly the best at 
the price. 


Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody is here for the second 
consecutive month, this time played by members of The Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra on Rex 8434 (lIs.). The conductor is 
not named, and the recording is much better on the first side 
than later. The Orchestre Raymonde generally gets out of the 
rut, and they do so this month with a record of Suk’s Chanson 
@Amour. Joseph Suk is a Czech of the old guard, who has 
carried the traditions of Smetana and Dvorak down to our 
own day. His Faery Tale Suite was brought out by Georg 
Szell at a recent Courtauld-Sargent concert. The backing 
of this record is a dreamily pleasant performance of Eric 
Coates’ Sleepy Lagoon. (Columbia DB1519, 2s. 6d.) Those 
who are tired of the Blue Danube might try Victor Young’s 


Bert Ambrose 


version on Brunswick RL219 (1s. 6d.).” This is something 
different, backed by Lincke’s Glow-worm. 


Alfredo Campoli on the strength of his new record’ looks 
like becoming a serious rival to Sandler. You, Me and Love 
by Stolz and Can I help it ? by Grosz are most attractively 
done on Decca F5461 (1s. 6d.). Reginald King deserves our 
gratitude for giving us some Mendelssohn other than the 
Spring Song. Here is that composer’s Canzonetta, and Dvorak’s 
Humoresque on Solex 8X 147 (1s.). Mantovani is much better 
recorded than last time in My Heart is calling you and You, 
Me and Love. Readers will not fail to recognise the vocalist, 
(Sterno 1572, Is. 6d.) The Café Colette Orchestra under 
Walford Hyden are heard in Ali Baba, Romanesca and Panama 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1631 (1s.) with appropriate noises off, 
while among accordeonists we have §cott-Wood and The 

London Piano-Accordeon Band in That hand- 
some accordeon man (by Box, Cox and 
Knox!) and a sentimental tune ' called 
Vienna in Springtime. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1639, 1s.) 


The Commodore Grand Orchestra are on 
Rex this month in a Selection from Rose 
Marie on 8451 (1s.). A popular record. 


An excellent record of its kind comes from 
the Cuban Havana Band playing Side- 
walks of Cuba and The Caranga from 
‘**Brewster’s Millions’’ on Rex 8443 (ls.). 
This is superbly recorded. 


Now for selections. Walt Disney is still 
to the fore. This month he is in the hands 
of the New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. 
B8283 (2s. 6d.), This is much quieter than 
others, Jay Wilbur and his Band are heard 
in Gems of Melody (popular standard music) 
on Rex 8409 (1s.). This band can always 
be relied on for bright, cheerful records. 
Lou Preager and his Accordion Serenaders 
play the Savoy American and_ Scotch 
Medleys on Panachord 25677. Twenty tunes 
for a bob. Billy Reid provides a genuine 
surprise in the second of his Rambles. Here are six rhythm 
numbers played in what I think even Mr. Jackson would 
describe as a rhythmic manner, with a solo violin that calls 
to mind the inimitable Eric Siday. This is a brilliant record 
belying the “novelty” title of the band. (Panachord 
25691, Is.) The same band on 25698 make a reasonable 
attempt at the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
(Mascagni) and Hearts and Flowers (Tobani). Primo 
Scala must be congratulated on reviving two superb tunes 
in his second Waltz me around again selection. I refer to Waltz 
me around again, Willie and Oh! Flo, the end of which is 
marked by a motor-horn dead in tune and worthy of Stanelli. 
A certain tonic. (Rex 8428, ls.) The same band are heard 
in some better known old-timers (but none the worse for that) 
on 8441: I wouldn’t leave my little wooden hut for you and 
Jolly good luck to the girl who loves a Sailor, and others. 
What memories ! 


P pSsEndem _ 


G. Walter (a name which hides the identity of a well- 
known musician) has arranged Easthope Martin’s glorious 
Songs of the Fair for orchestra and conducts them on Parlo- 


phone E11268 (4s.).Middleton’s representative selection 
of Welsh tunes, The Leek, will be acceptable to Welshmen 
in exile. It is played by the London Palladium Orchestra 
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on H.M.V. C2727 (4s.). Herman Finck needs no introduction 
to readers of this column, and there will be a large public 
for Finckiana, in which Mr. Finck conducts an orchestra 
in some of his own tunes. This is a light-hearted record 
to set you guessing. (Columbia DX677, 4s.) Midland radio 
listeners know the name of Robert Tredinnick, who on Columbia 
DX678 (4s.) introduces his Musical Moments with Anton 
and the Paramount Astoria Orchestra assisted by Esmé, 
the sweet singer, and Val Rosing, who might just as well 
not be there for all we hear of him. Mr. Tredinnick has been 
touring the halls with this feature, but it is hardly strong 
enough for recording at the price. At the same time, Esmé 
sings beautifully and shows herself to have the perfect 
microphone voice. Ambrose gives us a quick flash back 
through the years in his Jubilee Cavalcade of popular 
tunes from 1910 to date on Decca K750 (4s.). Fred Hartley 
has brought new life to the Salon Orchestra in their Talking 
Film Memories on H.M.V. B8299 (2s. 6d.). Gordon Little 
sings and the whole record is imbued with Mr. Hartley’s 
personality. A delightful record comes from Don Sebastian 
and his International Gypsy Orchestra in On with the Waltz 
(No. 2). ‘The vocalist is reminiscent of Sam Browne. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1648, 1s.) Two records of old dance 
tunes that will prove very popular and are always in demand 
are Panachord 25707 and Decca F5434; the Panachord is 
of The Veleta, which is danced in many ballrooms nowadays, 
and La Rinka played by Lou Preager and his Accordion 
Serenaders ; the Decca is of those two lovely waltzes Destiny 
and Nights of Gladness played by Alfredo Campoli and his 
Old-fashioned Waltz Orchestra. On Decca F5482 Campoli 
and his Marimba Tango Orchestra play two tangos, Romanesco 
and Vienna in Springtime. This is an excellent combination. 

A record that is interesting rather than entertaining is of 
Malola and Home Again sung by Collie Knox with Mabel 
Wayne, the American song-writer, at the piano and Ambrose 
obliging with a violin obbligato. (Decca F5481.) 

Next in interest is Robert Manning on Panachord 25700 (1s.) 
in Blossom Time and My Song for You. No nomme de voix 
could hide this singer’s identity. 

Patrick Colbert and Raymond Newell both sing Leslie 
Sarony’s My Old Dog. Mr. Colbert also has Rain, a really 
fine performance and surprising from a bass, and Mr. Newell’s 
other song is Green Meadows, which is dull. Numbers, 
Parlophone R2053 and Columbia DB1528, both at 2s. 6d. 

Lastly comes Leslie Sarony himself singing My Old Dog 
and sounding not unlike Jack Buchanan, on Rex 8446 (ls.). 
He backs this pathetic ditty with The Farmyard Waliz, a jolly 
affair with appropriate accompaniment. 

Belle Baker presents a problem. On the occasion of a recent 
broadeast, a colleague in the daily Press said harder things 
than I should dare to utter here. She sings Mammy songs with 
the vox humana stop full out, and adopts an essentially 
American style which is repugnant to most Englishmen. 
At the same time, Miss Baker has done something which 
I am inclined to call great. Some time ago, Annette Mills 
‘wrote a song called Swing High, Swing Low. During the 
war her husband was a pilot in the 11th squadron of the 
R.F.C. and was the only survivor. This song is in memory of 
his dead comrades, and is based on a beautiful and original 
idea, which it would be unfair to divulge here. Were it not 
for the reverse of the record, this would be the record of the 
month, but, as it is, I beg everybody to hear this performance, 
because it breathes an absolutely pure emotion and, incredible 
as it may seem from this singer, is a most moving experience. 


(H.M.V. B8295, 2s. 6d.) 
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Robert Naylor comes from “‘ The Rose of Persia” to sing 
two popular film hits—My heart is always calling you and 
You, Me and Love on Rex 8449 (Is.). 

There should be a big public to welcome back Aileen 
Stanley (the “ gramophone girl” of early days) in some of 
her song successes on Decca M461 (2s. 6d.). This is a clever 
piece of presentation and is redolent of the singer’s per- 
sonality. 

Billy Scott-Coomber, known as the vocalist of Jack Payne’s 
Band, sings a dramatic number in Throwing Stones at the Sun 
and the sentimental Old Bohemian Town on Rex 84465 (ls.). 
Those who dislike his nasal tone may be interested to know 
that Mr. Scott-Coomber has been heard in oratorio. 

A newcomer is Alice Faye in her own numbers from the 
film ‘‘ 365 Nights in Hollywood ”’ on Rex 8450 (1s.). Nothing 
extraordinary—still, sample her by all means. It is a modern 
paradox that film stars seldom get over on records. 

Ukulele Ike, once a firm favourite on Columbia, turns up on 
Rex 8416 (1s.) in Old-fashioned Love and Love is just around the 
corner. This record will be welcomed by many. Actually the 
best light vocal performance is by Maurice Elwin on Rex 8417 
(1s.). He sings The Moon was Yellow with the utmost con- 
viction and shows that even rhythmic singing is not confined 
to the crooners, who are being severely castigated just now in 
the Press and who were neatly trepanned at the recent Evening 
of Bad Taste thrown by the United Arts Society. However, 
these matters are being competently dealt with by abler and 
more courageous pens than mine; meanwhile I heartily 
commend Mr. Elwin, who once learnt singing under Sir Henry 
Wood. The backing is Rain, and the accompaniment is 
reminiscent of Fred Hartley. A newcomer is Maggie Stott, 
sponsored by Sandy Powell, who introduced her by wireless 
in a recent “ In Town To-night ” show. Her songs are Sally, 
an unwise choice since it invites comparison, and When Irish 
Eyes are Smiling. She sounds nervous and she must look to 
her pronunciation. There is more of promise than of achieve- 
ment here. (Rex 8432, ls.) Impecunious admirers of Bing 
Crosby will be glad to have a perfect reproduction of their idol 
for a shilling in Jerry Cooper singing Hands Across the Table 
and What a Difference a Day Made on Rex 8431. This record 
is brilliantly accompanied and superbly recorded. 

Evelyn Laye is heard on H.M.V. B8297 (2s. 6d.) in When 
I grow too old to dream and The night is young, both by 
Romberg and both from her not very successful film with 
Ramon Novarro, in which she plays the part of a Viennese 
ballet girl—hardly a suitable subject for her talents. 


Layton and Johnstone’s numbers this month are The object 
of my affection and I’ve got an invitation to a dance. (Columbia 
DB1527, 2s. 6d.) Turner Layton shows us a new facet of his 
ability in The Moon was Yellow and How the first song was 
born ; I refer to his power of sustaining a note at the end of 
each song. He sang the latter number on the occasion of 
their last broadcast. (Columbia DB1526, 2s. 6d.) <A friend 
of mine once mentioned that Leslie Hutchinson is one of the 
few artists who are capable of entertaining people in every 
walk of life. Be that as it may, he has got hold of two winners 
on Parlophone R2056 (2s. 6d.). Down by the River is by 
Richard Rodgers, who has given us so many good tunes, 
while the other is a pleasant trifle called Because of Once 
upon a time. 

In the hill-billy department, we have Carson Robison 
breaking new ground in Goin’ to the Barn Dance to-night and 
Hot time in New Orleans to-night on Rex 8415 (ls.). The 
Prairie Serenaders are extremely pathetic in [’m the last of 
the Texas Rangers and Goodbye, Broncho Bill, goodbye. 
(Panachord 25687, 1s.) This latter song is an original com- 
position by Eddie Pola, and is also done by The Hill-Billies 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1638 (ls.) and The Three Ginx on 
Rex 8414 (l1s.). The Texas Rangers are heard in The Dude 
Ranch Party, which is something comparatively new in Wild 
West entertainment. (Panachord 25694, Is.) George van 
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Dusen, the yodelling expert, is here again in The Yodelling 
Organ-Grinder and Sweet Wilhelmina on Rex 8418 (Is.). 


Two months ago it was my pleasure to review a superb 
piano record by Ena Baga, who I have since discovered is the 
organist at the New Gallery Cinema, London. This month she 
is heard in selections from ‘“‘ Kid Millions’? and ‘‘ Road 
House,”’ and the necessity of playing a number of tunes has 
naturally cramped her style. But Miss Baga is well worth 
hearing. (Solex SX141, ls.) Charles Kunz this month presents 
his first two records under a new label, and all the admirers 
of these exquisite piano medleys will be pleased to have 
Rex 8453-4 (Is.). Ronald Gourley has another medley 
on H.M.V. B8290 (2s. 6d.) with his usual phenomenal whistling. 
Billy Mayerl adds two more to the list of his recorded works, 
Mistletoe and Nimble-fingered Gentleman, both on the usual 
pattern. (Columbia DB1524, 2s. 6d.) Many 
readers will remember Arthur Young’s Bouquet 
from George Gershwin recently reviewed by 
Mr. Jackson. Here is A Bouquet from Jerome 
Kern, the rhythmic elements of which are 
truly delightful. The accompanying band in- 
cludes a harp, but this is not used in the manner 
of the gentleman from Cincinnati. (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1637, 2s. 6d.) When I suggested 
recently that Patricia Rossborough should return 
to her naughtiness, it was certainly not a hint 
that she should break into song. I implore Miss 
Rossborough to stop singing at once and to 
return to the piano, and if possible burlesque. 
I have seldom heard anything more pathetic 
than Parlophone R2051 (2s. 6d:). An air of 
mystery surrounds the most significant piano 
record of the month. The artist is Renara and 
the number is H.M.V. B8303 (2s. 6d.). Renara 
hides the identity of a brilliant concert pianist, 
and we may expect another Raie da Costa. 
She will be laughed at by the jazz highbrows, 
but she is a brilliant pianist who should appeal 
to the public. In I’ve got an invitation to a 
dance we begin with a few bars of Weber and 
then the fireworks go off. From a technical point of view, 
this is the finest piano recording that I have heard since 
Claudio Arrau’s solitary contribution to the English lists. 
The backing contains some variations on Three Blind Mice. 
This sort of thing has been done once for all by Wolseley 
Charles on Decca and by Mr. Flotsam on Columbia. However, 
the point is that we must raise our hats to a_ brilliant 
addition to recording pianists. 


Black and White have a duet record called Piano Exploration 
containing some standard rhythm numbers played in a most 
unimaginative manner on Panachord 25704 (1s.). Larry Adler, 
the mouth-organ king, has attempted something really big 
in the Danse Rituel du Feu from Falla’s ballet Love, the 
Magician. I know of nothing more tense in music than 


those last five chords, and Mr. Adler’s performance 
should provide an interesting addition to the novelty depart- 
ment of the gramophone. The backing is Kreisler’s Caprice 
Viennois, which is also quite extraordinary. This is on 
Columbia DB1522, while on 1516 is Ravel’s Bolero and the 
Londonderry Air, also clever,'but I must insist that the only point 
in the Ravel is the cumulative effect, and this is only possible 
when played in a rigid tempo and in full, by which standard 
there are only two satisfactory recordings, one by the composer 
and the other by Mengelberg. The only cinema organ record 
comes from Quentin Maclean. His Garland of Roses is a novel 
idea brilliantly carried out. Mr. Maclean is a master of 
effective registration, and this record, which is on the quiet 
side as befits the music, can be thoroughly recommended. 
(Columbia DX675, 4s.) Len Fillis is a great guitar player, and 
he gives us a lovely record of the Song of the Islands, 


Billy Bennett 
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backed by Aloma (with orchestra), on Columbia DB1525 
(2s. 6d.). 

It was bound to come—Gracie Fields in One Night of Love. 
Well, our Gracie can do things which even her transatlantic 
namesake would find difficult. We are all looking forward to 
hearing Grace Moore at the Opera this summer, and some of 
us would look even more forward to hear Miss Fields at that 
august institution. I yield to none in my admiration of Miss 
Moore, but the fact remains that the majority of her film 
audience have no means of comparison with other singers. 
H.M.V. did us all a good turn by releasing Joan Cross in their 
abridged version of the film. Miss Fields has three records 
this month—here they are: One Night of Love and When 
the Robin sings his song again on B8304, Born to be a Clown 
and You haven’t altered a bit (Lancashire comedy) on 8298, 
and Your dog’s come home again and If all the world were mine 
on 8286, all at 2s. 6d. and all perfectly delightful 
if not outstanding; after all, we must not expect 
winners every time. I meant to write at length 
about Tessie O’Shea this month, but space 
prevents me and I must wait. Meanwhile do 
not miss the greatest performance of She fell 
for a feller from Oopsala and the Girl’s Version 
of The Man on the Flying Trapeze on Panachord 
25708 (1s.). It is a long time since we heard 
Norah Blaney and Gwen Farrar, and many will 
welcome them back to the lists complete with 
‘cello on H.M.V. B8293 (2s. 6d.). They sing 
Maybe I’m wrong again and Another One Gone, 
by Beverley Nichols of all people. Cry havoc! 
Randolph Sutton has two rather silly songs on 
Panachord 25699 (Is.), one of which may justify 
itself in a rise in the birth-rate. Robb Wilton 
pairs off The Fire Station with The Police Station 
on Solex 8X150 (1s.). These two sketches are 
both classics and should be added to the library 
atonce. John Watt presents The Grasshopper 
and the Ants in his ‘‘ Songs from the Shows ” 
series, which with a special label will please 
young and old on Decca F5462 (Is. 6d.). 
Barnacle Bill has docked again after only a few 
weeks’ voyage. In the hands of Bobby Comber, he is as 
irresistible as ever, and a little more English than usual. 
(Rex 8447, Is.) 


Billy Bennett is quite irresistible in She was happier when 
she-was poor and The only girl I ever loved. These may raise a 
blush, but they are magnificent and in the real tradition. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1632, 1s.) 


Regal-Zonophone MR1645 (ls.) is a novelty record of 
unusual interest. Here are 300 grandfathers, all of whom are 
over sixty and all members of the Grandfathers’ Club, singing 
some old favourites. The two soloists are aged respectively 
sixty-six and seventy-seven, and the record was made in the- 
Holloway Baptist Church Hall, which is the Club’s head- 
quarters. A jolly good effort and a message to our younger 
pessimists to keep smiling. 


Lastly comes Afrique giving us an excellent record of 
his impersonations of a few celebrities. His finest efforts 
are Richard Tauber at his worst, Maurice Chevalier and 
George Bernard Shaw, all of which are superb. Anyone who 
has heard Mr. Shaw will be reduced to hysterics on hearing this. 
Others represented less successfully are Moran and Mack, 
Paul Robeson, and any Russian tenor singing Black Eyes. 
The record is just spoilt from being in the front rank by the 
inclusion of a ridiculous piece of negro propaganda, which 
has no relation to the rest of the record at all. (Decca F5438, 
ls. 6d.) 

RocER WIMBUSH. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 


I am getting weary of saying that the Dorsey Brothers 
Orchestra have made the best record of such and such a tune, 
but it seems to be consistently true. In a remarkably short 
space of time this band has established itself as the best band 
recording the.tunes of the moment. Ambrose’s is the only 
band on this side of the Atlantic that can compare with them 
for style and individuality and this month there is nothing 
very exciting from him. We have several really first-class 
bands recording and broadcasting regularly, but few of them 
keep up such a high standard of brilliance 
as the American brothers get out of their 
band. 

Of the six titles I have received at the time of 
going to press the best is of Rhythm of the Rain and 
I was lucky, both from Maurice Chevalier’s film 
“The Man from the Folies Bergére ’’ (Brunswick 
RL224). You can positively hear the patter of 
che raindrops in the first title and, of course, 

Bob Crosby’s vocal in J was lucky adds further 
lustre to a brilliant ensemble. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra are the gayest 
and brightest British band this month and 
every one of their six records is full of pep 
and joie de vivre. I pick out Parlophone F131 


from the others as being a supreme example 

of personality on a record and for the swing 

and ideas in She wore a little jacket of blue. But 

Harry Roy’s singing of Old Mammy Mine—a 

compromise between Ted Lewis and Louis 4 
Armstrong—is a superb piece of recording. ity 


I heard him broadcast this number a little 
while ago and was astounded at the time at 


Geraldo 


the amount of personality that emerged from the loudspeaker, 
and the record has captured the same essence. When he sings 
about his “‘ eyes of blue”? you can almost see those enormous 
saucers of his rolling so saucily at you. 

Geraldo has done it again, this time with a tango recording 
of La Cumparsita. I could have sworn that no English band 
could play a tango so marvellously. The rhythm of the tango 
in this record (Columbia FB1030) is understood better than 
on almost any other record I have ever heard. The 
backing, Dondé, is not so outstanding, but the Spanish 
vocal helps matters. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band do a deal of 
hard work in the Crystalate studios and it 
is a pleasure to hear the results of most of 
their labours. On Rex 8436 is Haster Parade 
and You and the night and the music, and if 
you haven’t already bought these tunes 
here is a record that is highly to be com- 


mended. 


The last record in this section is to me a dark 
horse. It is by Bob Howard and his Orchestra 
and I must confess that that name means no- 
thing to me. I feel that it must be an orchestra 
of coloured musicians and that the vocalist 
most certainly is a negro. The titles are 
Throwin’ stones at the sun and Whisper Sweet 
(Brunswick RL221), and I should not have 
been surprised to find the record with a Black 
Label in the ‘Modern Rhythm Style ”’ section, 
in which case our Edgar Jackson would have 
been entitled to express himself on the abilities 
of this little bunch. I found it a delightful 
record and hope you will agree with me—if 
you like colourful coloured music. 


tn. 





OTHER NOTABLE RECORDINGS 
The Dorsey Brothers Orchestra. 

Singing a Happy Song and Au revoir ’amour (Brunswick 
RL223). Two more tunes from the Chevalier film well played, 
but don’t listen to the French accent—American vocalists 
simply cannot cope with it. 

I believe in miracles and The Church bells told (RL225). 
Two more from the same stable, both very much in the 
American idiom, but good. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra. 

Let’s have a Jubilee and Two trumpet toot (Parlophone 
F129). Harry’s band can let themselves go here. T'wo 
trumpet toot is a triumph for the trumpet players and the vocal 
of Let’s have a Jubilee has been appropriately changed to 
“ This year’s a Jubilee.” 

Gettin’? around and about and Old Timer (F130), and 
Sidewalks of Cuba and Dixie after dark (F128). These two 
records give you plenty of variety from a band that is on top 
of its form this month. 


Eddie Carroll and his Music. 

A little white gardenia and I knew you when (Parlophone 
F134). Former tune is big hit in United States and is pleasant 
enough to be palatable. Both played very danceably, which 
is the object striven for. 


Henry King and his Orchestra. 


A little white gardenia and Be careful, young lady (Columbia 
¥B1033). Here is the gardenia again, still fresh and not 


> 


wilting ; backing is unusual and well played and sung, but 
more for listening than taking exercise. 


George Hall and his Orchestra. 

When I grow too old to dream and The Night is Young 
(Regal-Zono MR1640). Both from the Ramon Novarro- 
Evelyn Laye film ‘‘The Night is Young.’ Former tune 
mightly easily prove the tune of the month and this is best 
recording of it ; simply played and well sung. Coupling also 
occurs by several other bands, notably Paul Whiteman and his 
Orchestra (H.M.V. BD130), but I still prefer the Regal-Zono. 


Jack Payne and his Band. 

I think I can and One good tune deserves another (Rex 
8421), and There’s a body on the line and Old Bohemian 
Town (8422). First tune from Jack Buchanan’s new film 
‘** Brewster’s Millions ’’ and first recording by a dance band. 
Quite attractive and well suited to the style of the band. 
The comedy number is as good of its type as one is likely to 
find anywhere. Old Bohemian Town is sentimental and of 
course Billy Scott-Coomber makes the most of its potentialities. 


Jack Jackson and his Orchestra. 

Lonely Heart and How can I hold you close enough? 
(H.M.V. BD131). Both from ‘‘ Stop Press.’’ Lonely Heart 
starts amazingly well with mysterious drum-beats, but once 
the tune gets under way is not so unusual. But band has 
polish and knows requirements of dancers. 

My old Dog and Vienna in Springtime (BD133). Former 
is new Leslie Sarony tune and has frequent traces of his fertile 
brain in the rhyming of words with “ dog.”” Not very tuneful 
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but will probably be a success on its appeal to dog-lovers. 
Second side is charming tune played in exactly the right spirit. 


Debroy Somers Band. 

Lonely Heart and You and the night and the music 
(Columbia FB1027). This lonely heart cries almost as 
effectively as: Jack Jackson’s, and coupling is yet another 
success from “‘ Stop Press.’’ Decide which you want. 


Don Barreto and his Cuban Orchestra. 

Aqui chalquiera se attraca and Nanou (Decca F5453). 
The first side is a rumba played with all the feverish insistence 
that this band manages to impart to this restless dance. Not 
to be listened to in cold blood, but rather when you and the 
night and the music are one. Second side is a queer, plaintive 
wail called a “ chanson cubaine ”’ in which the singer goes on 
and on interminably. Interesting rather than entertaining. 
Apologies are due for omitting number of this band’s con- 
tribution last month. It was Decca F5387. 


Roy Fox and his Band. 

Singing a Happy Song and I was lucky (Decca F'5455). 
Peggy Dell is in her element in the happy song and the whole 
band seem to have been infected with her high spirits. Denny 
Dennis is incapable of such exuberance in his singing but the 
band play the tune so well that the record is typical of Roy 
Fox’s best. 


Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra. 

Singing a Happy Song and Au revoir l'amour (H.M.V. 
BD136). Ramona sings the happy song well too, but the band 
sounds too big and cumbersome and over-orchestrated. The 
backing is chiefly remarkable for the amazing French of 
Johnny Hauser ; his “‘ au revoyre lammor ”’ explains why the 
title is translated on the label ! 


Ambrose and his Orchestra. 

A Story of London Life (Decca F5478). Ambrose’s latest 
“* mellerdrammer ’’ which was discovered, orchestrated, re- 
hearsed and broadcast in about two days. Elsie. Carlisle 
is again the heroine and Sam Browne the villain and narrator, 
while other members of the band do their bit towards unfolding 
the lurid tale. This is comedy of a type of which Ambrose’s 
outfit are past masters. 
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Billy Reid and his Novelty Accordeon Band. 

Valentina and It’s Home (Panachord 25697). Former is 
a rumba played with gusto and atmosphere which accordeons 
can give to these numbers ; Jt’s Home uses accordeons for a 
different purpose, namely heart-throbs. 

Charles Buddy Rogers and his Band. 

Jack o’ Diamonds and Someone to sew your buttons on 
(Decca F5464). Made while the American film star-band 
leader was in this country making his English film debut. 
Has, of course, topical interest, but is also well played, and 
second side has excellent vocal by Eve Becke. 


Lew Stone and his Band. 

She wore a little jacket of blue and Maybe I’m wrong again 
(Regal-Zono. MR1630). Lew Stone certainly has found his 
form again. This has all the old polish and style and the 
coupling affords excellent contrast in moods. 

My old dog and Two trumpet toot (Regal-Zono. MR1629). 
Nat Gonella sings My old dog and the band are there to fill 
in the gaps. How those trumpets blaze away in the backing 
and how good they are and how jolly the whole record is! 
Many thanks. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band. 

Let’s have a Jubilee and Old Timer (Rex 8423). Another 
good one by this excellent band. You should add it to your 
list of dance records. 

The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

Let’s have a Jubilee and Oh! Fred (Columbia FB1028). 
Here’s the Jubilee number again but I suspect you will buy 
the record for the comedy number which takes you for three 
minutes to any fair-ground in the country. The ingeniousness, 
technically, of the record is extraordinary. It is primarily 
clever and only secondarily amusing. 

Sidewalks of Cuba and Samum (Columbia FB1035). Here 
is Samum again, and very well played, but I didn’t like the 
respectability which has crept into Cuba. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. 

Life begins at Oxford Circus and Put on an old pair of 
shoes (H.M.V. BD142), and I believe in Miracles and She 
wore a little Jacket of Blue (BD143). Welcome the maestro 
again! Records not heard yet, but that won’t stop you 
from buying them. 





CROONERS 


The brothers Crosby have made a couple of records which 
put them right bang at the top of their class—Bing has been 
there for a long time, now the kid brother creeps up alongside 
and makes the grade. 


Bob’s first solo disc is a Red Label Decca (M460) of Blue 
Moon and Clouds in which he is accompanied by Victor Young 
and his and he certainly knows how to put these 
charming trivialities across in the fashion of the day. 


But Bing’s record is a remarkable piece of virtuosity. He 
sings Let me call you sweetheart as a ballad and then you turn 
over the record and hear him sing Someday, sweetheart in a 
style that is “‘ hotter than hot ”’ ; what an artist, but I hope he 
isn’t falling between two stools here and that people who like 
one side of the record won’t be horrified at the other. Still, it’s 
a grand experiment. (Brunswick 01962.) 


Two new crooners make their bow. One is Chuck Richards 
who sings Love’s Serenade and Like a bolt from the blue on 
Brunswick 01983 and Blue Interlude and Devil in the Moon 
on 01990, and the other is Frank Parker who sings Blue Moon 
and So red the rose on Regal-Zono. MR1636. Both are 
unmistakably—I almost said intolerably—American and both 
have obvious talent. Chuck Richards has a rich, warm voice, 
but he overwhelms you with his feelings, while Frank Parker 
has a tenor voice of a quality that must be a problem to record. 
In So red the rose he sounds as though he is much too far away 


from the microphone ; this fault is remedied in Blue Moon but 
the voice is still too tight and strained. 

There is nothing tight or strained about Kate Smith 
and it is easy to believe that all nature is captured in her 
ample embrace in I’m growing fonder of you (Brunswick 01991). 


That awful “ra, ra, ra, for moonlight ” 
on the other side. 

To turn to our home-brewed products, Pat O’Malley and 
Elsie Carlisle bring their vast experience to their records of 
(a) I’ve got an invitation to a dance and Sleepy time in Sleepy 
Hollow (Rex 8429) and (b) I’m afraid to open your letter and 
another Invitation to a dance. O’Malley is pleasing in 
numbers which he could sing standing on his head if it 
were required of him, but Elsie Carlisle is so mournful 
that I really felt one couldn’t blame her beau if her fears about 
his letter were realised. O’Malley’s record of Blue Moon 
and When I grow too old to dream (Rex 8444) is, I hear, his 
best yet. Unfortunately, it has not reached me. 

It was nice to hear Greta Keller’s soft voice again in J 
believe in miracles and Blue Moon (Decca F5460), and I see 
Al Bowlly’s first solo record for His Master’s Voice is scheduled 
for release on April Ist. Perhaps that release date has some- 
thing to do with the fact that I haven’t yet heard the record. 
The titles are In a blue and pensive mood and A little white 
gardenia and the number H.M.V. B8302. It will be interesting 
to hear what America has made of our contribution to its 
crooning kings. M. E. C. 


song turns up again 
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*‘ Dodging a Divorcee’’—as Reggie Foresythe did it in America 


The “ Embassy Eight” find their form 


** McKinney’s Cotton Pickers” again 


on H.M.V. : : Four new records by Nat Gonella and His “ Georgians” 
Scott-Wood introduces his new “ Six Swingers” 


BRUNSW'CK 
_—_—_——_—_— 


Ina Ray Hutton and Her Melodears (Am.) 

Witch Doctor (Hudson) 

Wild Party (Hudson) 

(Bruns. 01986—2s. 6d.). 

You will find on this page a portrait of the 
charming Ina Ray Hutton. 

To those who heard the band’s first 
record (Georgia’s gorgeous girl—Bruns. 
01920) it is unnecessary for me to say that 
the appeal of the Melodears’ music can be 
second only to the appeal in other directions 
of their devastating leader, but there is not 
much opportunity of realising it this month. 
The compositions are both so hopeless that 
all the efficiency of the girls cannot make 
them sound anything else. In fact, it is 
really only in a most complimentary mood 
that one could call them compositions at all. 
They are little more than a jumble of noisy 
hot arranger’s clichés, heaped up in much 
the same way as one would pile up a junk 
heap, but perhaps that doesn’t matter much 
because at the best they are hardly worthy 
of anything better. But it’s rather tough 
luck on you, isn’t it, Ina ? 

* * * 
The Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 

Nocturne (Griselle) 

Narcissus (Nevin) 

(Bruns. 01984—2s. 6d.). 

Apparently these things have to happen, 
but goodness knows why. 

Narcissus is the well-known piece by 
Nevin: Nocturne is one of two American 
Sketches with which Thomas Griselle won 
(in 1929, I think) the first prize of 10,000 
dollars offered by the Victor Company for 
the best modern recording composition. 

At the right time and treated in the right 
way both items are delightful music, but 
they are not things for dance bands, and 
these Casa Loma transcriptions, which, inci- 
dentally, have not even the merit of being 
good dance music, have robbed them of all 
their original character and are merely boring. 
About the only thing to be said in their 
favour is that the musicianship is good. 
Still, the release has at least one advantage. 
It gives me an opportunity once again to ask 
H.M.V. to issue the delightful record of the 
Two American Sketches played by the Victor 
Concert Orchestra directed by Nat Shilkret 


(12 in. Victor, 3600). I think this would sell 
well over here, especially with the original 
coupling—Rube Bloom’s Song of the Bayou 
(which won the second prize in the afore- 
mentioned competition) played by the 
Victor Salon Group. 

* * * 


Don Redman and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
How can I hi-di-hi (Redman) (v by Harlan 
Lattimore) 

Mommy, I don't want to go to bed (Redman) 
(v by Don Redman) 
(Bruns. 01989—2s. 6d.). 

If you are not one of those who just take 
things for granted, but trouble to wonder 
about the whys and wherefores of cabbages, 
kings and records, why Redman’s band— 
one of the finest swing units in existence— 
should have recorded anything so hopelessly 
unsuitable as this fulsome Mommy tune— 
a sequel to Sleepy Head—is a question which 
will certainly not make your night’s rest 
any more peaceful. And the other side 


Ina Ray Hutton 


isn’t much better as music for a band of this 
type. Still, a gentleman always retains 
something of his poise, no matter how you 
dress him, and Redman’s band always were 
real gents. 

* « * 


New Orleans Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
Ostrich Walk (La Rocca) 
Original Dixieland One-Step (arr. Nichols) 
(Bruns. 01988—2s. 6d.). 

Here you have what virtually amounts 
to two early records recreated. Except for 
little touches of individuality, Ostrich Walk 
is practically identical with the Parlophone 
(R3349) by Trumbauer, and Original 
Dixieland with Miff Mole’s Molers’ version 
originally on Parlophone, but since with- 
drawn from the catalogue. Both perform- 
ances, which are reasonably good of their 
type, are in the old Dixieland style (note 
particularly the corny trombone in Original 
Dixieland), from which era both com- 
positions come. You may like the kind of 
thing, but I hardly find it very edifying in 
these days. 


COLUMBIA 


The New Music of Reginald Foresythe (Am.) 

Dodging a divorcee (Foresythe) 

Lullaby (Foresythe) 

(Col. FB1301—I1s. 6d.). 

This record should be especiall y interesting 
to the many admirers of Reggie Foresythe’s 
clever and original compositions because 
it gives us our first opportunity of hearing 
his works played by a combination capable 
of doing justice to them. 

Hitherto all discs of Foresythe’s music to 
be issued here have been made in England, 
and his choice of musicians has not always 
been of the happiest. These two com- 
positions were recorded during his recent 
visit to America, where he seems to have 
used a nice discrimination in the selection 
of his artists. Benny Goodman is more than 
ably assisted in the clarinet parts by Johnny 
Muezenberger, John Kirby is on bass, the 
well-known Jean Krupa is on drums, and 
while the three saxophonists, Toots Mondello, 
Hymie Schutzer and Dick Clark, may be 
unfamiliar, you will find them more than 
capable of playing Reggie’s music as it should 
be played. The combination was completed 
by Sol Schoenbach on bassoon and Foresythe 
himself at the piano. 

Dodging a divorcee is Foresythe at his best. 
In that bright quasi-satirical vein which 
inspired his Serenade for a wealthy widow, it 
is full of wit and humour. To his way of 
thinking, evading of the pressing attentions 
of persistent ladies is an amusing game, and 
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you will get mere than one smile at this 
musical depiction of an incident in life 
which I expect many of you have watched 
if not actually experienced. There is much 
that is unusually clever in the scoring, even 
for Foresythe. One passage is dealt with as 
a fugue—a novel departure in swing music. 

Inillaby is disappointing. To my mind 
it is too sinister to have been given such a 
title, and as a composition is not worthy of 
a man who can write such delightful stuff as 
Dodging a divorcee. 


DECCA 


The Embassy Eight 
Where the black-eyed Susans grow (Whiting) 
Back home in Tennessee (Donaldson) 
(Decca F5467—I1s. 6d.). 

This time it has happened. Exactly why 
these records sound so good, when the same 
sort of thing with which the outfit made its 
debut last month seemed so unsatisfying, 
it is difficult to say. Perhaps it is mainly 
because the solos are all so good and every- 
thing hangs together so well that one does 
not get that impression of hot busking for 
the sake of it and feel that the original 
melody would have been more acceptable. 
Anyway, these records are the goods. 

The grand musicianship of Ambrose’s 
band has been a byword for a long time 
now, but I cannot remember ever having 
found it more conclusively proved than in 
the introduction of the Tennessee side. 
Here you will find a couple of bars by 
clarinet and tenor in unison. The effect is 
certainly not new and can be found nowadays 
in many commercial arrangements. But 
how often do you hear its quaint piping 
tone sounding as it should, and does here? 
Shortly the tenor and clarinet are joined 
by other instruments in unison and the 
effect is just as perfect. The reason is, of 
course, that the musicians play so well 
together and so perfectly in tune. Yes, 
I know every band should play in tune, 
but if you want to known how many do, 
wait until you hear them try to play unison 


passages. 

Almost before you have finished enjoying 
this little morsel you will find another to 
intrigue you. It provides an enjoyable 
touch of humour. It happened by accident. 
Finding spots where he thought touching 
semitones would go well, Bert Barnes 
promptly put them, and Max Bacon, not 
to be left out, added his cow-bell. That's 
all it is, touching semitones on the piano 
plus a cow-bell ; but the blend, thanks to a 
nice sense of balance on the part of Max and 
Bert, is such that it gives a piquant cracked 
effect that is huge fun. And I’Jl bet my last 
cent you would never have found out how it 
was produced if Max hadn’t told me so 
that I could pass it on to you. 

Having taken up so much space to tell 
you about all this, and with so many records 
to mention this month (who said hot music 
was dying?) I'll have to leave the rest of the 
records for you to hear for yourselves. 
And what with Max Goldberg’s trumpet, Lew 
Davis’s grand trombone, Danny Pola’s 
clarinet and all the rest, you will be bigger 
mutts than I already take you for if you 
don’t. 

P.S.—Ensemble parts arranged by Max 
Goldberg in Back home in Tennessee and 
Lew Davis in Black-eyed Susans. 

P.P.S.—Complete personnel given on 
page 402 last month. 
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Rex Stewart and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Stingaree (Stewart) 
Baby, ain’t you satisfied ? (Stewart) (v by 


Rex Stewart) 
(Decca F5458—ls. 6d.). 
Rex Stewart, the coloured trumpet 


soloist, is probably best known as having 
been one of the leading lights for many 
years until recently with Fletcher Hender- 
son’s band. Prior to that he -was with 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers and earlier was 
with Ellington. It is significant that he has 
just returned to the Duke to take the place 
of little Freddy Jenkins who is away 
seriously ill. 

About twenty-seven years of age, Stewart 
was born in Philadelphia. His first visit: to 
New York was for an engagement at the 
Nest Club, where Louis Armstrong heard him 
and was so impressed that he introduced 
him to Henderson. 

On the whole these records are rather 
disappointing for one who should know 
so much about the game. 

Baby, ain’t you satisfied ? is a waste of time 
as a tune, and this record has too much 
singing and patter about nothing. There is 
a nice trombone and the band is neat and 
fairly well balanced, but that’s all one can 
say for it. 

In Stingaree the brass section is neat and 
well balanced, but the rhythm section, and 
particularly the bass, might not be there for 
all one can hear of them. Probably this 
fault is mainly a matter of recording, but the 
record ought not to have been passed. For 
the rest you have a rather weak trombone, 
a fair clarinet, a not unpleasant, but rather 
swingless piano and a rather nice smooth 
alto. Rex himself is merely wild and 
meaningless. 

* * * 


Louis Prima and His New Orleans Gang ( Am.) 

Breakin’ the ice (McCarthy and others) (v 

by Louis Prima) 

Jamaica Strut (H. Henderson) 

(Decca F5459—Is. 6d.). 

I cannot tell you much about this band 
except that it is American and Louis Prima 
sings his own vocal refrains. And you 
need not thank me for the information, 
because it is on the label. Probably, too, 
it’s about all you will want to know. The 
combination is nothing unusual enough 
to make a song about—just a medium good 
busking outfit with the usual run of soloist, 
some now and again bringing off something 
worth hearing, but for the most part just 
the everyday wax-using-up stuff. 


H.M.V. 


MeKinney’s Cotton Pickers (Am. N.) 

Wherever there’s a will there's a way 

(Redman) (v by Don Redman) 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Breakfast Ball (Arlen) (v by Sy. Oliver) 

(H.M.V. BD135—Is. 6d.). 

If ever anyone knew how to arrange songs 
as swing music, Don Redman does. You 
will find in the H.M.V. list quite a number of 
records by the Cotton Pickers of ordinary, 
everyday tunes, but they all sound good 
because they are so well orchestrated. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the Cotton Pickers were always a good 
band, at least during the period of Redman’s 
direction, and it is perhaps not going too 
far to say that very few bands indeed 
have possessed such all-round efficiency, 
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or have acquired such an unmistakable 
personality as this combination developed 
under Redman’s coaching. This particular 
record illustrates all these points, and as 
makeweight Don Redman gives us another 
of his téte-A-téte vocal refrains. 

The Lunceford side is another of those 
vivid, highly colourful arrangements in 
which the orchestrator seems to fear he 
will be disqualified if he gives anyone a 
breathing space. Still, of its kind it is one 
of the best records we have had lately. 





PARLOPHONE 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Jubilee (Robison) 

Bix Beiderbecke and His Orchestra (Am. ) 

Since my best girl turned me down (Quick- 

sell) 
(Parlo. R2054—2s. 6d.). 

These are both reissues from the late 
nineteen-twenties. 

Jubilee would be appropriate at the 
moment if only for its name, but it has far 
greater claims to consideration than the 
boasting of a topical title. It can hardly 
be called swing music in the 1935 sense of 
the words, but many of the Okeh Trumbauer 
records of its period—e.g. Krazy Kat, 
Humpty Dumpty, Three Blind Mice—were 
at least as near to being worth-while music 
in the legitimate meaning of the term as 
anything the jazz era has since given us, 
and Jubilee is one of them. The arrange- 
ments were musicianly and artistic. They 
were very much more than the potpourries 
of so-calied hot licks which seem to con- 
stitute the stock in trade of all too many 
of the smart arrangers of the moment. Like 
the band that played them, they had 
character and charm, and stand out even 
more clearly as notable monuments in the 
history of jazz now that we can view them 
in the perspective of years. 

The other side is about as complete a 
contrast as one could find—an exhilarating 
busk with everyone enjoying themselves and 
some glorious Bix, not to mention Rollini 
on his bass saxophone. 

Personnel:—Trumbauer, “ Izzy” Friedman 
and a third alto (saxes), Bix (trumpet), 
Bill Rank (trombone), Len Hayton (piano), 
Ed Lang (guitar), Geo. Marsh (drums), Min 
Liebrook (bass sax), and Mat Malneck 
(violin). 

Second side :—Bix (trumpet), Don Murray 
(clarinet), Bill Rank (trombone), Signorelli 
(piano), H. Quicksell (banjo), Chauncey 
Moorhouse (drums) and Adrian  Rodllini 
(bass sax). 

* * * 


Nat Gonella and His Georgians 

Mister Rhythm Man (Gifford) (v by Nat 
Gonella) 

Star Dust (Carmichael) (v by Nat Gonella) 
(Parlo F132—Is. 6d.). 

Down t Uncle Bill’s (Carmichael) (v by 
Nat Gonella) 

An earful of music (Donaldson) (v by Pat 


Hyde) 
(Parlo F133—Is. 6d.). 

There is a lot to be said for whoever 
it was that christened Nat Gonella the 
personality man. And it isn’t only what 
Nat does himself. Put him with a band and 
it immediately develops a character ; a way 
of its own of doing things that sticks in 
your mind. 

If vou like Nat in his whimsical moods 
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I recommend Mister Rhythm Man. He 
immediately creates an atmosphere by 
telling drummer Dryden to swing him a real 
tempo, and Mr. Dryden, feeling that way 
about things too, forthwith obliges with the 
real article. From then onwards there isn’t a 
dull moment. Star Dust on the reverse is, 
as you know, a slow melody. Nat's singing 
is not his best in this side, but I liked Don 
Barrigo’s sweet tenor solo. Down t’ Uncle 
Bill’s finds us back again to bright tunes 
with a piano solo by Monia Litter, Nat 
joined by his brother “ Bruts ”’ in some patter, 
and excellent work by Tiny Winters on bass 
and Bob again with his drums. An earful 
of music gives us a little more opportunity to 
hear the other two saxes—Albert Torrance 
and Ernest Ritte—and the excellent singing 
of little Pat Hyde. All-round fine records 
for which Mr. Gonella and satellites may take 
their bow. 


* * * 


The Six Swingers 
Swing, brothers, swing (Scott-Wood) 
Streamline Strut (Sid Phillips) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1621—1s.). 
I'm a hundred per cent. for you (Parish) 
(v by Nora Williams) 
Dixie after dark (Parish) (v by Nora 


) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1620—1s.). 

Considerable alteration has been made 
by Geo. Scott-Wood to the personnel of his 
original Six Swingers whose first records on 
Regal-Zonophone MR1468 and 1509 created 
such a stir last December. Freddy Gardner 
remains on saxophone and clarinet and 
Scott-Wooi himself is still at the piano: 
but we now find Billy Farrell playing trumpet 
in place of Max Goldberg, Joe Young 
replacing Albert Harris on guitar, Dick 
Escott replacing Dick Ball on bass and 
Max Abrams, the drummer, taking the 
place of Max Bacon. There is also a trom- 
bone, but I am not at liberty to mention his 
name, 

To say that the new combination is as 

successful as the original is no exaggeration ; 
in fact, it works on very much the same 
lines, and I doubt if many will notice the 
difference. 
_T have to thank Scott-Wood for a pretty 
little compliment. Writing about Nat 
Gonella’s trumpet solos last month, I 
casually remarked that one might not have 
to play quietly to make good jazz, but it 
helped. This seems to have tickled George's 
Imagination, and he rang me up to ask me 
to note particularly his record Swing, 
brothers, swing, which he said was based 
on this what he was pleased to term, 
“a very sound piece of advice.” 

Actually you will not find the record 
reproducing at noticeably less volume than 
any of the others, because the recording 
engineers compensate for less strength 
from the band by putting up the power. 
But—and this is the point—when a band 
plays quietly the result is usually much 
nicer tone quality better balance and 
precision and much clearer definition, and 
you will be able to appreciate all these 
features in Scott-Wood’s bright composition 
Swing, brothers, swing. In addition, the re- 
cord is conspicuous not only for the brilliance 
of the band, but also for a clever arrange- 
ment, all the solos in which were pre-scored. 

Equally good as swing music for a small 
band is sid Phillips’ Streamline Strut, also 


Pe ag by Scott-Wood, complete to the 
Solos, 
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The titles on the other disc are both from 
“Cotton Club Parade,” and treated as they 
are here make good material for a small 
swing band. I think the vocal choruses 
might have been dispensed with, but that 
is a minor point when one has such com- 
pensation in the grand playing by the boys. 
It seems that we are at last evolving an 
English hot style of our own, and it certainly 
stands up to comparison with most things 
heard nowadays from America. 


——_->-— 


Voeal 
* Fats” Waller again on H.M.V. 


“* Dinah” by Pat Hyde and The Boswells 
Attractive singing by Valaida 


“ Fats ’’ Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 

Believe it, beloved (Schwartz) (v by “ Fats ”’ 

Waller) 

Because of once upon a time (Young) (Vv by 
“Fats ’? Waller) 
(H.M.V. BD134—1s. 6d.). 

My thanks to H.M.V., especially for 
Believe it, beloved. You may remember 
I asked for this record last month, and I 
take full responsibility for its advent. 

Not that I am risking much. It cannot 
help being a success. It is much the same 
sort of thing as ‘“ Fats’” Dream Man 
(H.M.V. BD117, last month) but even 
more fun. Assisted by the drummer, 
‘** Fats ” starts it off with some piano playing 
that, amiably simple as it all sounds, at once 
establishes an atmosphere, and shows that 
he not only has the style but knows his 
instrument as very few others do. 

In due course the good-humoured “ Fats ”’ 
breaks into song and you will revel in his 
antics. Life must be just one long glorious 
lark to him, and a very infectious disease 
you will find it. 

Good work by trumpet and a grand 
guitar are outstanding attractions in the 
little orchestra that supports Mr. Waller 
in both titles. 


* ” * 


Pat Hyde with Edgar Jackson and His 
Orchestra 
Dinah (Akst) 
Poor Butterfly (Hubbell) 
(Parlo. R2050—2s. 6d.). 

You will realise that I naturally experience 
some little embarrassment in talking about 
records which I have helped to produce, 
because I cannot help feeling that I may 
be prejudiced in their favour, but there is 
one aspect of these that I think I can honestly 
enthuse over, and it is the arrangements by 
Arthur Young. 

I gave Arthur as free a hand as any 
arranger could wish for. ‘‘ I don’t care what 
you do,” I said, “ as long as it is original.” 

Now Arthur is a man with such a vivid 
imagination that the smell of an inch is more 
than enough to start him looking a hundred 
miles ahead, and I am not certain that he 
hasn’t taken my words a little too literally— 
at any rate for the ordinary listener. There 
is hardly an original harmony left in either 
title, and the substituted ones are more 
like those of Debussy and Ravel than any 
the good Akst and Hubbell conceived for 
their delicious little songs. Still, Pat retains 
the original melodies in her alluring singing, 
so perhaps those interested merely in tunes 
will not be too hard on us. 
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On the other hand musicians and fans 
will, I think, revel in Arthur Young’s 
ingenuity. It is not only a question of 
harmonies. His whole conception of the 
songs is alluringly original and I am wonder- 
ing if I would be going too far by saying 
that it has carried the whole subject of 
rhythmic interpretation, at any rate as 
regards vocal presentation, a stage further 
along the road of evolution. I would welcome 
your opinion on these records. 

Personnel :— Dinah: Fred Gardner (alto 
and clarinet), Frenchie Sartell (trumpet), 
Cliff Timms (violin), Don Stuteley (bass), 
Geo. Panton (guitar) and Arthur Young 
(piano). Poor Butterfly: Same as Dinah 
except that Harry Owen replaced Sartell, 
and Max Bacon is added on drums. 


* ” * 


Boswell Sisters (Am.) 
Dinah (Akst) 
Connie Boswell (Am.) 
Blue Moon (Rodger) 
(Brunswick 01926—2s. 6d.). 

It is an interesting coincidence that the 
Boswell’s Dinah should have been issued at 
the same time as Pat Hyde’s. 

The two are of course as different as the 
proverbial chalk is from the equally pro- 
verbial cheese—in fact, so different that 
it would be ridiculous fer anyone to buy one 
recording and not the other merely because 
both are of the same title. 

The Boswell version is delicious. No 
matter how many records you have heard by 
the sisters, you will not only still be thrilled 
by the way they work together, the blend 
and balance of their voices, but you will 
still find them as fresh and entertaining. 

Not the least of the attractions is the 
guitar in the accompanying orchestra. You 
will hear him all through the record, putting 
in little decorations, in the best of good taste. 

The coupling is dealt with elsewhere 
herein. 


* * * 

Valaida with Billy Mason and His Orchestra 
It had to be you (Kahn) (v by Valaida) 
You bring out the savage in me (Coslow) 

(v by Valaida) 
(Parlophone F140—1s. 6d.). 

This one goes among the vocals because, 
although we have more of Valaida’s trumpet 
playing, it is her singing that is the main 
attraction. Neither side has quite the 
atmosphere of last month’s I can’t dance 
(Parlo. F118), I think because neither of 
the titles is as good material for Valaida, 
but that doesn’t prevent me from feeling 
that she is by far the best swing vocalist 
in the country at the moment. 

Billy Mason’s Orchestra gives a reasonably 
good support and can take a bow for having 
learnt at least one thing—how to play 
quietly and yet produce its effect. 

Personnel : Harry Hayes (alto sax), Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (tenor sax), Duncan 
White (trumpet), Alan Ferguson (guitar), 
George Elrick (drums), Sam Molyneux (bass) 
and Billy Mason (piano). 


* * * 


The Mills Brothers (Am. N.) 

Sweeter than sugar 

Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie) 

(Bruns. 01987—2s. 6d.). 

The usual Mills Brothers’ recipe, but, if 
anything, cooked even better than usual. 
You will enjoy these. 

EpGar JACKSON. 
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THE TUNING OF. PICK-UPS—III 


by P. WILSON 


F the features which I have described in previous notes are 

borne in mind it is possible to retune a pick-up and make 
really startling improvements in its quality in quite a short 
space of time. I should say not more than half an hour on 
the average. 

The principal points to remember are these : 

(1) No adjustment will have a chance of being stable unless 
the two air-gaps at the upper poles are equal and those at the 
lower poles are likewise equal. In most pick-ups it is an 
advantage, from the point of view of efficiency of output, 
to have the lower gaps smaller than the upper gaps. In the 
Meltrope, however, this is not the case: and there is danger in 
making the lower gaps too small. 

(2) The balance between high and low notes is mainly 
determined by the stiffness of the spring control at the armature 
pivots. As this stiffness is increased a high-note peak becomes 
more prominent. In the Meltrope, the magnitude of the high- 
note response is also affected by the characteristics of the 
upper-pole damping. Owing to this the stiffness at the 
armature pivots can be much less than in other types ; in this 
way the mechanical impedance of the pick-up at the needle- 
point is reduced and record wear is saved. 

(3) The general smoothness of the response is determined 
by the fish-tail damping at the upper poles. This should be 
virtually resistive in character and should extend well past 
the frequency region where the high-note peak is situated. 
Unless this damping is sufficient the response is bound to be 
peaky and the surface noise will be pronounced and not 
distributed in character. 

Now it will probably be convenient if I indicate briefly and 
in order the operations to be performed in retuning a Meltrope 
pick-up. 

First of all, the nickelled cover-plate is removed and a 
keeper of iron, about 2 in. by 3 in., is placed across the upper 
poles. The grub screws on the front of these poles are then 
released and the end adjusting screws in the hollow poles are 
withdrawn. Most of the damping elements should then shake 
out of the hollow poles. The front balls, however, will prob- 
ably stick and can be left for the moment. 

Next unscrew the bottom square pivoting plate and pull 
out the armature. After this is done a piece of rubber tubing, 
or a pipe cleaner, can be pushed through the upper poles, thus 
removing the remaining damping elements. Be careful at this 
stage not to use such force as to break up the little rods of 
art gum, and not to lose any of the elements ; the tiny front 
washers can be very elusive. 

Now look at the armature. It should be symmetrically 
formed without any burrs or projections left by the tools. 
Use a rat-tail file if necessary to ensure that this is so. The 
rubber sleeves which engage in the recesses in the pivoting 
plates will probably need renewing. I have not yet found a 
completely satisfactory material for this position ; red rubber 
tubing is the best I have come across and the size actually used 
is a standard article at many rubber stores. Note that the 
recesses in the pivoting plates are serrated. The object of this 
is to make the bearing surfaces so irregular that inequalities 
in the material of the sleeving become negligible. If the 
serrations have sharp edges, however, these can well be 
smoothed down a little with the point of a round rat-tail file 
so as to obviate the risk of cutting through the rubber sleeving. 

Between the armature and the bottom pivoting plate is a 
little pad of red rubber. Preserve this : it is of special quality. 
Its main function is to seal the bottom of the pick-up and 
prevent magnetic dust finding its way into the lower magnetic 
gaps. It also exerts a certain restoring force on the armature, 


but this has been allowed for. Remove the pad and work it 
between the finger and thumb so as to restore its flexibility. 

Now, having renewed the pivot sleeving, reinsert the 
armature and examine the gaps to see that they are equal 
and free from dirt. Try the armature both ways* to see which 
gives the better spacing, and remember that each gap should 
appear to be about sin. across or rather more. If necessary, 
file the wedge on one side or other of the armature rocking 
plate so as to make the gaps equal. 

Inspect both upper and lower poles again and clear away 
any metallic dust, reinsert the armature, put on the rubber 
pad symmetrically, and replace the pivoting plate. When 
screwing up the four screws in the latter, make sure that the 
armature fish-tail rests evenly in the gap between the upper 
poles. 

Having screwed up as far as possible, insert a needle collet 
and move the armature from side to side, making sure that the 
motion is free and spongy, but resisted equally on both sides 
of the mid-position ; any feeling of rubbing or jerkiness at this 
stage is fatal to good results. Remove the magnet-keeper 
temporarily : the armature should just click over and adhere 
to the upper pole on the side to which it is displaced. Any- 
thing more than a bare click will mean a poor response to high 
notes. 

Having satisfied yourself on these points, replace the keeper 
and begin to insert the damping elements in this order. for 
each upper pole : 

(1) The thin washer. Ram it down with a piece of rubber 
tubing (I use white sound-box gasket since it is more easily 
seen) so that it bears centrally on the fish-tail ; 

(2) A ball ; 

(3) A cylinder of art gum ; 

(4) A second ball ; 

(5) Two cylinders of art gum ; 

(6) The adjusting screw with rubber tip. 

In the first pole tackled, only half screw up the adjusting 
screw until the elements have been introduced into the other 
pole. Eventually the ends of the adjusting screws should be 
flush with the pole faces. 

Having tightened up the grub screws and removed the 
keeper once more, you are now ready for a trial. If the 
surface noise is coarse and low-pitched, the screws for the 
pivoting plate are not screwed up enough, and possibly the 
adjusting screws in the upper poles are too tightly screwed up. 
Aim at getting the reproduction rather on the keen, almost 
nasal, side to start with. Within 24 hours, when the elements 
have settled down, the keenness will go. Ifit isfound necessary 
to adjust, tightening the pivoting will bring up high notes and 
adjusting the damping will smooth them out. If the damping 
is too fiercely screwed up, however, the quality will become 
“tight” and restricted and the voltage output will fall 
substantially. 

Do not adjust the damping screws, however, when the cover- 
plate is on or without releasing the grub screws, and do not 
forget to tighten the grub screws after each adjustment. You 
must make sure at al! stages of adjustment that the fish-tail 
lies centrally between the upper poles and the resistance to 
motion on each side should be equal. This should be the case 
whether the keeper is across the poles or not: there should 
be both mechanical and magnetic balance. 

Finally, remember that, as in other matters, expertness In 
tuning only comes with practice. 





* This only applies in cases of armatures fitted with needle collets. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. High Fidelity Autoradiogram, Model 800 
Price 110 guineas 


It would perhaps be well before passing judgment on this 
monarch of the H.M.V. range of instruments if we first 
described the conditions under which it has been tested. 

In many previous technical reports we have made reference 
to the unwholesome conditions of reception here in Soho Square. 
The London Office is surrounded on all sides by a range 
of that type of electrical equipment—the neon lights of 
Oxford Street, lifts in adjoining buildings, electrically driven 
machinery in the restaurant below, and a good size power 
station which is buried beneath the gardens of the Square 
itself — radiating static interference from all angles. 
Many previous instruments have been taken to surburban 
districts to be tested out because of these excruciating 
conditions. 


For many reasons it was inconvenient for similar treatment 
to be accorded to this Model 800, and therefore, in view of the 
extreme sensitivity and high amplification of the circuit, 
something had to be done to enable us to test the full possibili- 
ties and flexibility of the instrument. 


It was here that the E.M.I. service department nobly came 
to our aid. Within forty-eight hours of the 800 being installed, 
the Emery-Chapman section had erected an anti-static aerial 
(similar to the one previously mentioned by “‘ Lazyarm”’ in 
the columns of THE GRAMOPHONE) and a new “ earth ”’ was 
fixed up. After a few preliminary adjustments this new 
heaven and earth transformed our reception conditions to 
such an extent that those static wolves are no longer snarling 
and growling on our doorstep. There are still some slight 
parasitic noises, but owing to our geographical position it is 
impossible for the aerial to be re-erected above the field of 
interference. Moreover, some of the noises are injected via 
the mains and we hadn’t the temerity to suggest to Mr. Emery 
that he might install an elaborate mains anti-interference unit. 


However, we are very thankful for what has been done ; 
the anti-static equipment has certainly placed us in a far better 
position with regard to radio reception than ever we had 
hoped to be in, so long as the London Office is situated in 
Soho Square. To all those who live in similar environments 
we cordially recommend this E.M.I. anti-static aerial. 


Now for the 800. 


Specification. 

H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 

Medium and Long Wave Oscillator :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

Short Wave Oscillator :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

First Detector :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 

First I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 

A.V.C. I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi MSP4 Valve. 

A.V.C. Rectifier :—Metal Oxide. 

Silent Tuning :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

Second I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 

Second Detector :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

L.F. Stage :—Marconi MH4 Valve. 

Contrast Amplifier :—Marconi VM P4 Valve. 

Push-Pull Power Stage :—2 Marconi PX25 Valves. 

Power Output :—10 Watts A.C. (approx.). 

Rectifiers :—2 Marconi U.14 Valves. 

LF. Coupling :—Transformer. 

Two Loudspeakers :—Electro-Magnet and P.M. Types. 

Speaker Couplings :—Transformer. 

Wave Range :—13-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 ; 50-60 Cycles. 

Motor :—Induction Type (see tect). 

Automatic Record Changer, New Type Pick-up, Visual Tuning 
Indicator, Tone and Contrast Controls, Anti-Static Aerial 
Fitment, Variable Selectivity, Speaker Switch, Synchronous 
Electric Clock, and Provision for Auxiliary Speakers. 


It may be superfluous for us to draw attention to the 
completeness of the above specification, but we really must 
do so in order to show our appreciation of the thoroughness 
with which the 800 has been designed. Even so, the statement 
does not indicate some of the features, such as, for example, 
the indirectly driven turn-table, the comparatively large 
mass of the turn-table (this so as to ensure uniform speed), the 
independently sprung mounting of the whole of the motor- 
board and automatic record-changer, the mechanical improve- 
ments effected in the latter, and the relative ease with which 
such a complicated instrument as this Model 800 can be 
controlled. Admittedly, the manipulation may be a little 
confusing to the layman at the first attempt; so is a Bentley 
or a Rolls-Royce car. But a brief study of the excellent 
instructional book: issued with each model and very little 
practice will soon put the most unexperienced at ease. 

Once the various controls and their purpose are understood, 
one cannot fail to appreciate the complete flexibility of the 
instrument : how, by use of the contrast circuit, one is able 
to control the crescendi or :diminuendi of the music, or to 
introduce more bass or more treble as desired by a turn of 
the balance control; or, again, how simple it is to change 
over from British or other European broadcasts on the 
long and medium wavelengths to the American and other 
transmitters which operate on the shorter wavebands between 
13 and 80 metres. Then, too, how delightfully simple it is 
to take full advantage of the high-note range of the instrument 
when listening to the local station by using the extra high 
fidelity (8 ke.) setting of the variable selectivity. If one 
requires a little more selectivity without too drastic high-note 
cut-off, there are always the 7 or 5 ke. settings within easy 
control, whilst knife-edge selectivity is available for short- 
wave listening or for the subduing of the Warsaw-Kharkov 
heterodynes which trespass on the Luxembourg programmes. 

Thus is the flexibility of the radio side. Nothing like it has 
been seen in the British market before. 


On gramophone many of these refinements are also available 
with the addition of automatic record-changing. The unit 
used here is far superior to any that Hayes have previously 
produced. In general the automatic action is much the same 
as in other models, but, as mentioned earlier in these notes, 
the chances of speed fluctuation and obtrusive mechanical noise 
are reduced to a minimum by the use of a heavy, indirectly 
driven turn-table and by floating the whole of the gramophone 
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equipment, including the pick-up, on springs. Incidentally, 
one very convenient improvement on previous H.M.V. 
record-changers is that the record-release jaws can be clipped 
back so that to remove records or a single dise from the 
turn-table does not necessitate the removal of the centre 
spindle. 

Thus far we have given 
some vague idea of the 
mechanical and electrical 
excellence of the 800 and 
also some indication of 
its efficiency as regards 
receiving programmes 
(dozens of them) from all 
over the world. Here is 
what we think of it as a 
reproducer of music. 


There can be no manner 
of doubt about the high 
standard of reproduction 
which the instrument gives 
on both radio and records. 
It is definitely in the “ high 
fidelity ’’ class and as such 
it must be judged. 


We note, for a start, 
that for best results the 
instrument requires plenty 
of breathing space. It is 
foolish to let it out at high- 
volume levels in a room of 
small dimensions, for then 
there is a masking effect 
and a general sense of 
roundness which is foreign 
even to a full orchestra. 
It is an instrument, first and last and all the time, for com- 
paratively large rooms, say not less than 400-500 square feet. 
It would probably be most effective in a large room with a 
parquet floor, or, say, a small dance hall. 


This, too, is suggested by the characteristic quality of the 
lower bass. There was a wealth of detail from double- 
basses, tubas and the rest, and there was never any doubt, 
as is only too often the case nowadays, what particular 
instrument was producing particular notes. Moreover, we 
could on occasions follow the bowing of the double-basses, an 
excellent sign this, and the soft tympani notes came through 
with the right smoothness overlaid by the characteristic 
“skinny ” quality. We could never quite get out of our 
minds, however, that the low notes carried on too long and so 
tended to sound more hollow than they are in real life, and 
this was more noticeable the louder the volume. By judicious 
setting of the volume and bass attenuation controls this 
effect of excess of reverberation could be reduced to small 
proportions. But it became clear to us that our normal 
testing conditions were not doing the instrument full justice. 
When we have listened to the 800 in more spacious surround- 
ings we have been impressed by the smooth, clean and clear 
treble, devoid of all disturbing edginess. The bass has always 
seemed on these occasions to be in proper balance. Indeed, 
one had the sensation of listening with all one’s senses attuned 
but without conscious effort. 


We have emphasized these considerations here since they 
are essential to a proper understanding and appreciation of the 
quality of the 800. We can well imagine that at a first hearing, 
possibly in the intolerably bad conditions of the average 
dealer’s audition rooms, the demonstrator’s anxiety to show 
off the power, and the tremendous flexibility, of the instrument 
may cause the ordinary music-lover to turn his back with a 
sigh and some bewilderment. He would be right, in those 
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circumstances ; but his judgment, we will wager, would have 

been entirely different if he had heard it intelligently handled 

in a room of the size and character for which it was designed. 

It is well worth anyone’s while to take any opportunity 

that may present itself to hear the 800 in proper operating condi- 
tions. Unfortunately this 
is not so easy as it may 
seem at first sight since 
the conditions which are 
acoustically right are only 
too often beset with electri- 
cal disturbances in the 
neighbourhood. It is a 
wonderful instrument 
which is worthy of being 
conceded its demands of 
space and air and intelli- 
gent operation. 

We have said nothing 
so far about the mechani- 
cal finish of the instrument 
and there is really very 
little that we can say 
except that no pains have 
been spared to make it as 
sound and attractive as 
possible. We do consider, 
however, that H.M.V. 
made a mistake when they 
fixed the price at so low 
a figure as 110 guineas ; it 
is certainly in the 200- 
guinea class. 

Yes, the 800 is definitely 
a luxury instrument in its 
design, its quality and its 
fittings. 

Radio-Gramophone, 
Price 22 guineas 


The Marconiphone “ Jubilee’ 
Model 287 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi M X40 Valve. 
1.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT'4 Valve. 
Power Output :—2 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi MU12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 
Total Consumption :—100 Watts (approz.). 
Q.A.V.C., Silent Tuning and Anti-Static Controls, Tone Control, 

Mains Aerial, and Auxiliary Speaker Sockets. 


It becomes increasingly difficult month by month for us to 
differentiate between the performances of the various instru- 
ments submitted for review. For one thing the comparatively 
low-priced instrument of the four or five valve superhet type 
is rapidly being improved, both as regards general efficiency 
and quality of reproduction, and we are beginning to feel that 
our standard of criticism for this type of receiver or radio- 
gramophone should be raised pro rata. 

A very short time ago many instruments of the calibre 
mentioned suffered either from over-accentuation of the lower 
middle register or from a deficiency in the treble register ; it 
was not so much, in the latter case, that the maximum high- 
note setting of the tone-control provided too little top to 
balance up with other registers, but rather that there was no 
reserve high-note response to fall back on should any particular 
record or radio transmission be inclined to be dull. 

Such criticism, however, could not be fairly levelled against 
many recent models. : 
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This Jubilee Marconiphone radiogram is an interesting 
example of this ; not only is there a longer range in the treble, 
but that tendency towards ‘“ pongyness” created by too 
strong a response in the 150-250 cycle region, or by cabinet 
resonance, is considerably lessened. So much so that there is 
no mushing effect at comparatively large volume levels. The 
treble, too, is bright and smooth, though on gramophone the 
maximum high-note setting is inclined to impart a sort of 
* tightness ’’ to massed strings. This is mitigated by setting 
the tone-control not more than three-quarters of the way 
towards the high-note position. Radio strings, on the other 
hand, do not take on the same quality with the full brilliance 
setting ; here there is a broader and less hard response. 

The actual effi- 
ciency of the radio 
side is very much the 
same as the receiver 
counterpart (Model 
264) reviewed last 
month ; many of the 
major Continental 
transmissions are 
within reach using 
the mains aerial and 
with an outdoor 
aerial the range is 
considerably exten- 
ded, and, what is 
more, mutual inter- 
ference between 
stations of adjacent 
wavelengths is com- 
paratively low ; cer- 
tainly not of sufficient 
power to be a source 
of annoyance. As 
with the 264, we 
found the silent tuner 
and anti-static devices of definite advantage in keeping a low 
background-to-music ratio; these controls are especially useful 
when the set is extended to the high sensitivity mark. 

Of the mechanical details we can only express complete 
satisfaction and this we think is a happy note to close upon. 
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The G.E.C. Shadow-band Radiogram 
Specification. 

Frequency Changer :—Osram X30 Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Osram W30 Valve. 

Second Detector and L.F. :—Osram DH30 Valve. 

Power Stage :—Osram N30/K Valve. 

Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 

Rectifier :—Osram U12 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Motor :—Induction Type. 

Wave Range :—200-550 and 900-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—190-250 ; 40-60 Cycles. 

Total Consumption :—100 Watts. 

Tone Control, Visual Tuning Indicator, A.V.C., Sensitivity 
Control, Internal Aerial, Speaker, Silencing Key, and 
Auxiliary Speaker Sockets, 


Price 23 guineas 


In general the basic circuit design of this new G.E.C. radio- 
gram seems to be similar to the A.V.C.5 model which we 
reviewed in the November 1934 issue. There are, however, 
some modifications, both electrical and mechanical, the 
principal ones being the incorporation of a shadow-band 
visual tuning indicator, from which the instrument derives its 
name, and the fitting of a new motor and pick-up unit. 

The indicator is a form of milliammeter connected in the 
anode circuit of the I.F. valve and reveals the exact tuning 
point of a given station (providing the incoming signal is large 
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enough to vary the anode current by a sufficient amount) 
by the projection of a vertical shadow on a ground-glass screen ; 
when the shadow-band is at its narrowest, the station is 
correctly tuned in. It is a great asset in so far as it enables 
one to get the best possible quality from a station, moving 
the tuner a fraction on either side of the resonance point 
reveals distortion. The tuning scales, as in the A.V.C.5, are 
illuminated by patches of green and red light for the medium 
and long wavebands respectively and each of these patches 
travel along the scales as the tuner knob is rotated. On 
gramophone, both red and green lights are visible. 

There is also a sensi- 
tivity control so that the 
overall gain of the cir- 
cuit can be reduced when 
listening to the local 
transmissions and _ so 
that inter-station noises 
can be cut down. 

The performance of 
the instrument on radio 
is very good ; the selec- 
tivity is high and there 
seems to be no excessive 
cutting of high notes, 
though one could always 
tolerate the full brilliance 
setting of the  tone- 
control. The instrument 
is sensitive too; there 
are few stations of pro- 
gramme value that are 
out of range when the 
set is used in conjunction 
with an outdoor aerial, 
and even the internal 
aerial provides adequate 
signal strength for the 
locals and a few foreign transmissions to be received. 

As we have indicated above, the high-note response is about 
normal for this type of receiver, but we should have preferred 
the latter register to be extended a little. There is some 
excessive fullness of the lower frequencies in symphonic 
works ; it is not very obtrusive, but a less strong response 
here would produce a nicer effect. 

This is demonstrated quite conclusively by switching over 
to gramophone and playing almost any well recorded 
symphony. The bass here is firmer and has a truer ring with 
it. At the same time the treble is given a greater prominence 
without tendency towards shrillness or other signs of peaki- 
ness: Huberman, for example, in the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto on Columbia L2336 is reproduced really well, and, 
moreover, the orchestral background is proportionately 
balanced. 


The Newest G.E.C. Radiogram 


Radio Satisfaction 


A Customer writes of his 
Godfrey Radio-gramophone— 
‘1 could not acquire a better 
instrument at even twice the 
price. | am delighted. The 
reproduction seems so well 
balanced, so full of detail and 
so ‘clear.’ ... The results 
are almost incredible.” 


_F. E. GODFREY (Radio) Ltd. 
| VOLDUUUUUOGUARERRNDLDOELO UA UAGUONOOOEN 


63/7 CHENIES MEWS 
FRANCIS ST., W.C.1 | 
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NEW MURPHY INSTRUMENTS: H.F. NEEDLES 


By the time this note is in print the first batches of the 
seven new Murphy instruments will be well on their way to 
Murphy dealers all over the country. We need not bother 
about all the details here, friend Murphy will furnish those 
either directly upon request or indirectly. But readers will 
remember that in this new range are instruments to suit all 
sources of power—A.C.; A.C. and D.C.; or batteries ; table 
and console type receivers and radio-gramophones. 

Thus in the new 
range there will be 
models to suit a 
variety of tastes, 
conditions and 
purses ; the lowest 
priced instrument 
is an A.C. table 
receiver at £11 and 
the most expen- 
sive model is the 
D26RG_ radio- 
gramophone for 
universal (A.C. or 
D.C.) operation, 
which costs 
£26 15s. 

The radiogram 
cabinets are 
unchanged in 
general design, 
though each will 
have a pocket 
affixed to the in- 
side of the lid containing station and wavelength lists which 
will be supplied with each instrument. 

The receiver cabinets, on the other hand, are of entirely new 
design ; the illustration herewith is of the A.26 receiver. Well 
up to the Murphy standard, don’t you think? Or don’t you? 


One of the new Murphy Receivers 


High Fidelity Needles 

Our apologies to those readers who have been awaiting a 
report on the new H.M.V. High Fidelity needles. Unfor- 
tunately, there has been some delay in distribution. This 
has now been overcome and we hope to publish our opinions 
in an early issue. 

It seems that not only has there been an unprecedented 
rush on records and instruments, but also on accessories, due 
possibly to the exuberance of the H.M.V. publicity depart- 
ment. This at least is significant of their shrewdness and 
attractiveness of the matter displayed. 

P.S.—Samples of the needles have now arrived. 
possibilities will be reported on in the May issue. 


Their 


The Voigt Domestic Speaker 

Many will remember our eulogistic report on the Voigt 
combination of moving-coil speaker and Tractrix horn. Except 
in isolated cases it is probably a little too much to ask of the 
modern housewife to find accommodation for, and close her 
eyes to, a rather cumbersome equipment of this kind. In 
the cinema or concert-hall the matter is quite different, of 
course. 

This difficulty must have sorely troubled the Voigt people. 
At any rate, judging by the ingenious way in which they have 
solved it, their thinking-caps must have worked overtime. 


This new domestic speaker is about 5 ft. 6 in. high and is 
designed to fit in the corner of a room. As it stands now 
in the London Office, it resembles externally a small theatre 
pay-box ; but the innards are quite different. The moving- 
coil unit and horn with a cleverly designed bass chamber are 
within its walls, but more about these next month, when we 
hope to publish our opinions of the combination. In the 
meantime, what we have heard of it already is most 
encouraging. 


G.A.R. 


It is probably unnecessary for us to remind readers that 
there are still copies available of Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio. For the benefit of new subscribers and new readers 
generally, and the evidence is that these are increasing 
monthly, it is perhaps well if we again draw attention to this 
little handbook. 

The nature of many recent enquiries indicates that there is ° 
still a considerable number of gramophone enthusiasts who 
have not so far invested in this book, otherwise there would 
have been no reason for them to ask our advice on many 
problems which are answered in the book. Not that we have 
the slightest objection to answering technical queries, make 
no mistake about that—the more the merrier so far as we are 
concerned—but the point we wish to make is that the majority 
of the problems are answered more fully, and with diagrams, 
than is usually possible by letter. 

For example, a new reader may ask how to measure the 
off-set of a tone-arm or a pick-up carrying-arm, and what 
off-sets are best for given length of arm, how does one arrive 
at the best overlap and where is this measured from. Now all 
these things are interrelated and it takes quite a lengthy 
letter to put all the information into simple language, for in 
many cases it is clear that these terms off-set and overlap 
are not thoroughly understood. 


If that particular reader had possessed a copy of Gramo- 
phones, Acoustic and Radio, he would have saved himself much 
unnecessary worry, for these terms are defined and clarified 
by diagrams in the book. Moreover, the best off-sets and 
overlaps for various lengths of arm are tabulated so that one 
can see at a glance exactly what is required. 

This is only one example of the every-day problems the 
newcomer to the gramophone encounters and it is these which 
G.A.R. sets out to answer. 

The book, in paper covers, costs 1s. 2d., or in a stiff buckram 
binding 2s. 3d., both post free. 


New “Expert” Instruments 
Apart from the new Expert Senior gramophone fitted with 


the ‘“‘ All-Range”’ horn which E. M. Ginn announced last 
month, there is now in production another addition to the 
Expert family. 

This instrument is a local station receiver with an electro- 
magnet speaker mounted on a separate baffle. The standard 
models are finished in natural walnut, though, of course, either 
oak or mahogany cabinets can be supplied if desired. Various 
forms of baffle, including one of logarithmic design, are also 
available. 

The receiver incorporates a pentode in the H.F. stage, 
a metal-oxide detector, followed by a two-stage resistance- 
coupled low-frequency amplifier which provides about 2 watts 
A.C. output. Valve rectification is used in the mains unit. 

At the moment only A.C. models are available and we 
understand it is improbable that D.C. models will be produced. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R. A. 


A “Hats Off!’ Occasion 

In an article a few years ago I looked back to some land- 
marks of gramophone achievement since I first set my hand 
to reviewing records: the first man (if a dodderer may be 
pardoned his little pride) who ever reviewed a record in a 
musical journal, and perhaps—but proof is difficult—in any 
journal in the world. I was happy to be one of the three 
representatives of THE GRAMOPHONE invited to hear the new 
Columbia Leeds Festival records. As these are the subject of 
a competition, I will not say more now than that here is a sure 
landmark to add to my recollection, among which many 
excitements stand out—most of them justified by results, 
though a few were disappointing, in the lorig run, like the 
long-playing record and the unbreakables. My mind went 
back to the first electricals, the Bayreuths of 1927, the other 
Wagner glories, and the coming of the Philadelphians (whose 
conductor, I am glad to see, is restored to the orchestra, which 
will probably be touring Europe next season: I hope to be 
hearing it at Philadelphia about the time these words appear 
in print). 


Where the Gramophone Wins 

The samples of the new recording heard at the celebratory 
occasion showed a startling development, which on another 
page I go overin some detail. The peak of fine choral-orchestral 
recording was, as it were, the Everest of the gramophone. 
Radio has been very disappointing in that respect : the balance 
is always, in my experience, poor. On hearing these Leeds 
records I felt as one does when, at the end of Act I of The 
Valkyrie, the back scene—not just a small door—flies open, 
revealing the Spring night, into which the lovers go out, to a 
world of fresh adventure. Sir Thomas Beecham wisely spoke 
of the advance as experimental. I like his musicianly qualifi- 
cation, which does not at all disparage inventive work. 
Enthusiasm here is seemly, and applause well deserved. There 
will yet be further heights to gain and consolidate. 

Now that the realm of choral music seems really open, we 
shall be able to explore a side of music in which modern 
listeners are rarely so well adventured as those of us who were 
brought up, willy-nilly, among choralism. I hope for a new 
Brahms Requiem, perhaps the Verdi also, the Dvorak Stabat, 
and the grand double choruses from Handel’s Israel. There 
is time, in this 250th birthday celebration year, to give us a 
worthy, if small, selection of Handel’s rich choralism. I am 
convinced that some of his best beauties are even yet not 
realised—particularly, his variety of styles, the subtleties of 
his rhythmic manipulations, the essences of his apparent 
simplicity. 


Deepening Understanding 

It would be a good work for lovers of Bach and Handel 
(or of one only), in this celebration year, to compare the two 
composers—not in order to ‘ place ” them in a class-list, but 


to understand both better. It is still not uncommon to find 
Bachians who are a little sniffy about Handel ; more common, 
perhaps, to find people brought up in the ‘‘ big bow-wow ”’ 
Handel choral tradition who think of his music almost entirely 
in terms of Crystal Palace Festivals and don’t ‘‘ take to ’’ any 
other Bach than the Brandenburgs. Sydney Grew has aptly 
said that it took a hundred and fifty years to make Bach, and 
it has taken humanity the same period to realise him. Handel 
won his way sooner, largely because he made his home in 
England, and catered for English tastes. 

Between the two of them, Bach and Handel, the musical 
world of the first half of the eighteenth century was ruled, 
though their careers were shaped so differently : Handel, the 
traveller, entrepreneur, the man of the stage and platform, 
fighter with circumstance and singers, bankrupt and restored 
again to fortune, having always to think of the gallery (an 
aristocratic gallery, remember), but finding how to play up 


to them (and a bit beyond), not down ; Bach, the stay-at-home 
family man, writing only for court, church or chamber, looking 
more consistently within than without, exemplifying even 
more finely than Handel (great though the latter’s consecration 
was at its best) that saying of Emerson’s about a man’s 
finding happiness not in the market, not in opinion, not in 
popular success, but simply and solely in his work : in applying 
himself to that with concentration and humbleness. 


Depth and Breadth 

The emotion in Handel is not necessarily more superficial 
than Bach’s, but it is often more simply and obviously sug- 
gested, though with no less art. I think of Handel as 
‘** breadth,” Bach as ‘depth.’ Each composer, too, has 
his ‘‘ purely musical’”’ emotion, if that may be allowed to 
exist. It does forme: in some of Bach’s fugues, for instance, 
though scarcely ever in Handel’s instrumental works. 

One of the broadest questions which modern study of old 
music brings up is that of the “‘ meaning ”’ of the music. Are 
we catching the emotion that the composer put into it, or 
wrongly translating that emotion, or reading too much or 
too little into it? It is often puzzling. We have to remember 
how different were the instruments of their day—the clavi- 
chord, which Bach enjoyed, with its tiny tone, made by a 
little metal finger striking the string; or the harpsichord, 
which twanged the string with a plucker of quill or leather, 
and which, by using various “‘ stops ’’ (as on an organ), could 
give different tonal effects. When we play old music on a 
nine-foot grand piano, with a total strain on the strings of 
thirty tons, that can fill a great concert-hall with its resonance, 
it is difficult to think that the composer never heard it on 
anything louder, perhaps, than a clavichord, which even in 
our one-brick-thick bijou villas of to-day could not be heard 
in the next room. 


Getting Under the Skin. 

In the music of some composers—Mozart is a good example 
—we are inclined to feel that there is more dramatic feeling 
than we now can readily find. We hear of its powerfully 
moving effect on hearers in its own day—of their bursting 
into tears, for instance; and, not being so moved now, we 
wonder what it can have been that so stirred our ancestors. 
Happily, the case is not so difficult with Bach’s music, though 
one of the first things we remember is that in his day a single 
highly coloured chord had more effect than a long string of 
them would have now. In Bach’s harmonisation of a hymn- 
tune, just one such chord, rightly placed, with sure instinct, 
will even now be felt by the musically sensitive listener to 
make a poignant, memorable impression. To me the most 
wonderful of many poignant moments in Bach is the colouring 
of the last line of the chorale O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde 
gross (‘‘ Oman, thy grievous sin lament”), one of the miniatures 
from the Little Organ Book that Reger has arranged for 
orchestra. If that is not pure inspiration straight from heaven, 
the world of music means nothing to me. 


Decline and Fall 

Sir Thomas Beecham, at the Columbia luncheon, said that 
most branches of performance, and particularly singing, have 
declined in the last fifty years—even in the present century. 
I, too, am sure of it. But one form has immensely improved— 
orchestral playing. In Sir Thomas’s early days it was rare 
to find the players giving much more than the notes. They 
have acquired fine musicianship and culture. Nothing, to 
my mind, is more remarkable to contemplate than the unity 
of a fine orchestra, the way in which it can adapt itself to any 
conductor’s pulling-about, and can make the amazingly 
delicate adjustments that have to be made if there are to be 
no gaping seams or manifestly ragged edges. Perhaps ‘only 
those who have had to train an amateur orchestra can realise 
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the heights of apparent thought-reading, the subtlety of 
sensibility, and the grandeur of discipline that the first-rate 
orchestra displays. 


The Quintessential Catalogue 

Sir Thomas made a plea for an act of still more excellent 
public service from the companies—the creation of a catalogue 
of music, finer in performance even than the Connoisseur, 
which shall have nothing to do with contracts, obligations, 
local or national associations, but which shall contain the 
greatest works performed by the artists whom the consensus 
of world opinion decides are the most fitted to interpret them. 
This, I know, has been a dream of more than one music-lover. 
Lord Marks, chairman of Columbia, gave a hint that the 
companies might seek to make it come true. 


Tools of the Trade 

The E.M.G. instrument on which, as I think readers know, 
I have for the last few years been reviewing all records is now 
converted to the Mark Xb model. Chosen, almost at random, 
from among several provedly good instruments, it has given 
me great satisfaction hitherto, and I expect even an enhance- 
ment of that now. While I mention instruments (about which, 
naturally, I am not infrequently asked questions), it seems 
fair to mention that at my Morley College lectures one of 
Mr. Bond’s home-size ‘“ Cascades,’ with a sound-box which 
Mr. Bond tells me is Mr. Ginn’s, coped ably, first with a large 
hall (why do architects persist in these sad reverberating 
box-makings?), and then, in the second term, wrought much 
more easily with our cunning device of having the class upon 
the big platform, making a room of it by having the tableau 
curtains down. This, of course, damped the area heavily, 
but not the instrument’s enthusiasm, though I believe Mr. 
Bond was a little staggered at finding how the chamber thus 
formed, with one huge wall entirely of cloth, and a lot of 
people directly in front, could effect so big a change in the 
acoustics. The situation, of course, is quite unlike that in 
any normal room, or even small hall; while my workroom, 
which is of ordinary suburban size (about 13 ft. by 14 ft. 
square, and not devoid, you may guess, of books and music, 
but considerably free of absorbent surfaces), is a good deal 
nearer the average conditions of most readers, I presume. 
I mention these points because there are enough differences, 
of instrument and situation, between the conditions of reader 
and reviewer, without the former’s being left unnecessarily 
in the dark as to where the latter performs his duties, and 
upon what machine. Mine is acoustic, and my standard 
needle is fibre, not steel. 


Some Embody ! 

I shall be in America for a month, when this appears, and 
hope to hear some variety of instruments, besides several 
famous orchestras at first ear, and such other music as can 
be crammed into a too-short visit which is really made for 
the purpose of book-making—not, alas, on anything so 
possibly profitable as horses. I wonder if I shall hear any- 
thing so exciting as the work concerning which the York (Pa.) 
Dispatch reported thus (according to the New Yorker): 
‘‘ The number is descriptive of the great flood on the Codorus 
last August, and is replete with dramatic effects and well- 
placed coloration such as enables those who hear the music 
to visualise the early settlement of the Codorus valley by 
the whites, the Indian prophecy of long ago, the rain, sweeping 
rush of the flood, the destruction and havoc wrought, the 
subsidence of the waters and eventual recovery through the 
work of the flood committee and the C.W.A., all of which 
incidents and events are graphically embodied in the com- 
position.” 

Will those who write, and who cannot be answered 
individually, please accept my thanks? This American trip, 
and some adjudicating, take me much from home in the 
next few months, and make it impossible to do even my 
usual letter-writing. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE 


NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 412, March) 

CHOOL percussion bands are no longer the novelty they 

were ten years ago : more literature on the subject, cheaper 
and better instruments, an increasing output of more useful 
music, and further aids to teaching such as gramophone 
accompaniments have made it possible for infant schools of 
all types to introduce this excellent species of musical training 
without great effort or expense. 

One of the earliest difficulties experienced by teachers of 
this work, however, was the impossibility of giving due 
attention to pupils during performance and of playing piano 
accompaniments at one and the same time. Little children 
may be trained to conduct their own performances with 
tolerable success, but they can scarcely be relied upon to 
accompany accurately and in time with the leader. This is where 
Columbia have stepped in with their special sets of recorded 
accompaniments (three series are now published), which leave 
the teacher free to train the pupils during the entire lesson. 

The records have been issued in conjunction with an indis- 
pensable book on percussion work entitled ‘‘ The School 
Band-Book ” (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), by Stephen 8. Moore. Full 
instructions are given for the formation and maintenance of 
percussion bands, hints on playing and holding the instru- 
ments, and tips on score-reading. Twenty-six useful pieces 
in full score are also included. 

These Columbia records differ in many ways from ordinary 
records, for they are merely accompaniments—and may be 
used, therefore, in conjunction with voices or instruments, 
as desired ; they are played in strict time—which means that 
the turn-table speed needs to be checked at the outset ; any 
one of the tunes on a side may be played at will (as in the 
School Folk Song collection) since the divisions are clearly 
marked, each piece is introduced by chords which indicate 
the time of the accompaniment ; and the selected tunes are 
chiefly songs, marches, gavottes, and minuets with well- 
marked rhythms. 

Twenty-five nursery rhymes are contained in the first set, 
on Columbia DB730-1. These are all very short, and are 
obviously intended for work with tiny mites, yet they give 
scope for the use of triangles, castanets, tambourines, cymbals, 
and side-drums. By introducing a variety of familiar tunes, 
all well played by the British Light Orchestra, teachers can 
rest assured that they will have the interest and enthusiasm 
of their pupils from the start. 

The second set, on Columbia DB1212-14, is far more 
ambitious. It consists of ten extracts from the works of 
Handel, all well known, but unique because the orchestration 
is just as the composer wrote it, and not rearranged as it is 
in practically every performance given to-day in the concert- 
hall. It should be noted that the scores for these pieces do 
not appear in ‘‘ The School Band-Book,”’ but are published 
separately by Messrs. Paxton & Co. Ltd. 

The third set—a Gilbert and Sullivan series—appeared 
only last month, and will doubtless be received with 
enthusiasm in schools where percussion bands are a feature, 
for it is an attempt to introduce Savoy opera into new fields. 
In how many schools are pupils brought into contact with 
these remarkable British productions before going out into 
the world? Columbia again give the opportunity on DB1502-4, 
where appear nine complete numbers from four of the most 
popular operas. The British Light Orchestra, conducted 
by Stephen 8S. Moore, offer a clean, finished performance, 
which, while primarily intended for use in schools, should 
delight the ears of all lovers of Gilbert and Sullivan music. 
The band parts are published separately by Chappell & Co. Ltd. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


OME time ago I had occasion to mention that certain of the 

older collecting spirits looked with some disfavour upon the 
activities of ‘‘ C.C.” and felt that it was making too free with 
their carefully acquired knowledge. In those days collecting 
was very much in its infancy, and it seemed only natural to 
these old stalwarts that the bits of information which I 
scattered here and there would shortly reveal all there was 
to know about the whole business. This, however, was not my 
object. I wished only to whet the curiogity of would-be 
collectors, leaving them to find out, if they could, what their 
forerunners had found out before them. Exactly how far it 
was advisable to go in this direction may be debatable, but 
the object of these remarks is to lead up to my comments 
upon the remarkable, though perhaps inevitable, position which 
has lately developed. 


In those good old days, and indeed until quite recently, 
record-collecting was a pleasant and leisurely pastime ; carried 
on by people of some musical appreciation, or taste for the 
musically historical, and untainted by the demon of com- 
mercialism. There seemed nothing very sinister about inviting 
others to join with us in our harmless little pursuit, and showing 
them something of the way of it. Actually, in my mind, I 
gave “‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ one year of life, and prepared my- 
self to meet much ridicule from the younger generation. In 
the outcome, the results have, I think, surprised everybody. 


_It was not to be hoped, I suppose, that the breathing of 
life into the dry bones of the recorded past would pass 
unnoticed by the fraternity whose instincts were not wholly 
historical, and it may well be the case that the extent to which 
we have engaged the attentions of these gentry is the measure 
of our success. It is just here that we begin to find the danger 
of ‘a little knowledge”’’; we have the over-zealous and partly- 
informed collector being pandered to by the commercial go- 
between, who probably has even less knowledge than his 
client ; and between the two they are making a pretty mess. 
In the place of the time-honoured atmosphere which we like 
to associate with the accumulation of articles of vertu, we are 
now being treated to an unseemly scramble, in which anything 
with a G. & T. label is looked upon as a potential treasure, 
with the result that the most extraordinary measures are said 
to be taken to “collar”? the supplies. I understand that 
market vendors and outdoor merchants are now self-appointed 
experts on ‘ pre-dogs ” and ‘‘ Angels,” and, being naturally 
ignorant of their relative values, require their customers to 
buy up all their rubbish as well. Although the older collectors 
have, with an aloofness which is almost sublime, refused to be 
drawn into paying extravagant prices for anything, there is an 
increasing tendency between private collectors to pay prices 
which seem to many of us to be highly speculative, and not 
always to be discriminating. I know as a fact that many of 
these collectors who are paying almost anything for rare records 
have derived the whole of their information on the subject 
from ‘Collectors’ Corner”: and I feel that considerable 
caution should be exercised before paying a heroic price for 
a disc which a few short years ago was worth only a matter of 
pence or shillings, and that the collector should be certain that 
he knows exactly why he proposes to pay it. 

I do not deny for a moment that there probably are records 
which are worth good round sums ; but unless we know why 
they should be worth them we are nearly sure to blunder 
badly. Most of us now have a fairly clear idea of the field open 
to us, and we may have a shrewd suspicion that this or that 
record is a prize: but it is when we come to infer by analogy 


that such and such other records must therefore also be of value 
that we shall come a cropper in many cases. There are so many 
reasons, never even touched upon in “‘ C.C.,”’ why two records 
apparently in the same series may have vastly different values. 
For instance, a set of records by a desired artist may all have 
been issued at the same date, which all know ; but how many 
of us know when they were severally withdrawn? What a 
horrid thought : yes, and there are others too. Which of the 
Roman figures following the catalogue numbers are the 
‘* originals ’’? Would you pay the same for a record by Mme. 
Figner as for one by M. Figner? Have you enough musical 
observation to know why certain records by the same artist 
may have untold technical interest while others have none? 
Do you know how to tell an original Fonotipia? And yet you 
will need to know all these things, and many more also, before 
you begin buying up records at fancy prices. As I said last 
month, it seems as though many beginners are buying their 
experience dearly. There is more in it than meets the eye. 


“ec ’ 


Many attempts have been made to “draw” me on the 
subject of prices, but this I have always refused, foreseeing 
just such an embarrassment as has now arisen. I have used 
my good offices on behalf of readers from time to time in help- 
ing them to acquire or to dispose of interesting records, in 
accordance with their instructions : but I have done so with 
a bandage over my eyes, and straightway forgetting about it. 
I am prepared to continue this service, if only to protect my 
readers from exploitation. 


Now I come, reluctantly, to announce a change in procedure 
to which the Editorial department has invited me more than 
once, namely, that the information which has been at the 
disposal of readers of ‘‘ C.C.” should, so far as it concerns the 
identification and classification of records, no longer be given 
free. This does not mean that every letter seeking a reply 
must be paid for—good heavens, no! Not one in twenty of 
the letters I delight to receive would come under that heading— 
it simply means that readers wishing to add to their knowledge 
of the technical side of collecting will be asked to pay at the 
rate of half a crown for the privilege for each question ; 
I have hitherto sidetracked the Editorial suggestion, pleading 
the exceptionally friendly relations existing between “ C.C.” 
and its readers, and my own unwillingness to introduce any- 
thing which might tend to disturb them. But things are not 
what they were, and if I have given full measure, I am afraid 
it is a fact that there are those who have traded upon it ; and 
so, as is the way of the world, the innocent must be called 
upon to suffer with the guilty. 


Now to turn from the destructive to the constructive. 


N increasing number of correspondents abroad have been 

writing to point out that the somewhat English standpoint 
adopted by ‘‘ C.C.”’ hitherto is no longer justified ; and whether 
these suggestions have been expressed in the usual courteous 
terms, or with an asperity which warns us afresh of the new 
spirit which is creeping upon us, I think it is clear that the 
matter needs careful consideration. Although foreign corre- 
spondents have, as I hope, received a hospitable welcome in 
our columns, and the fullest possible consideration in corre- 
spondence, I have not attempted to conceal the fact that 
**C.C.” has been primarily English in outlook, and this for the 
best of reasons—that the collecting of original historical records 
was, as a cult, of English origin. The crude old ‘“‘ Who’s Who sie 
and, more lately, ‘‘ Recorded Memories,” were compiled with 
both eyes upon the English collector, and therefore naturally 
partook of this outlook. 
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Events, however, are moving under our very eyes. I have 
already warned the Editors that “‘ C.C.”’ threatens to become 
unwieldy : but beyond hastily disclaiming any thought of 
allotting it any further space, they merely content themselves 
with a bare affirmative, and the hope that I shall be able to 
satisfy the foreign critics. So do I—-sincerely ; especially as 
I realise that the collecting of the original historical disc is 
fairly established as an international pursuit, and that Empire 
and foreign collectors are compelled, for the very lack of any 
alternative, to get what satisfaction they can from our present 
insularity. 

I am now about to make a somewhat ambitious proposal, 
which may be premature, or it may not. Well, ‘‘ Recorded 
Memories ”’ is admittedly of purely English interest, omitting, 
as it does, all but English issues, and concentrating almost 
entirely on the products of the Gramophone and Typewriter 
Company ; besides including a considerable number of records 
which, although of substantial interest to us, have not the 
slightest significance for international collectors. 

Obviously, then, ‘‘ R.M.”’ is not (nor was it intended to be) 
the last word on the subject, and sooner or later that last word 
will have to be spoken ; and those who have the interests of the 
cult at heart have, I know, already begun to apply their minds 
to this problem. 

Here is a preliminary enquiry, therefore, with some sug- 
gestions of my own, aimed at finding out what support would 
be forthcoming to a scheme, perhaps co-operative, for the 
production of a real international “‘ Who’s Who,” embodying 
something like the following features : 

1. The inclusion of every available title by world celebrities 
within the “‘ collector’s period,’’ wherever published. 

2. The date limits to be kept generally as hitherto, but with 
some elasticity in the cases of early recorders whose recorded 
work was complete by, say, 1912; and allowing for the 
inclusion of certain artists of world renown, such as Tetrazzini 
and Maria Gay, who did not come within the rigid date limits 
hitherto adopted. 

3. The exclusion of the purely “ national ”’ artists, who have 
already been catalogued in “‘ R.M.”’ 

4. The addition of some 300 Fonotipia titles of the first 
period of this series ; and 

5. A short guide by which original discs of each issue may 
be recognised. 

I hope it will be generally agreed that no good purpose 
would be served by attempting to include the matrix numbers 
—a prohibitive task, anyway—or by tackling the questions of 
dates of withdrawal and of the survival of matrices. The 
research necessary for such enquiry, even if facilities were given, 
would be highly expensive and very lengthy. 

To carry out such a plan efficiently it would be necessary 
to secure the co-operation of perhaps three or four collectors 
who could help to fill in the gaps in our information about the 
foreign issues, and who would assist me personally in the 
production of the work. 


The financing of this scheme would naturally require very 
considerable attention ; as would the question of the restriction 
of the issue to bona fide collectors. The price would be high, 
naturally, but I anticipate no difficulty on this score ; on the 
contrary, the difficulty would be to know how to avoid an 
aggravation of the state of affairs referred to on the first page 
of this article. On the whole, I am inclined to suggest the 
formation of a club, consisting, so far as possible, of the 
pioneers of the movement who already possess collections of 
real importance, and who would be willing to deposit, say, two 
guineas against the expenses of the production, subject to 
adjustment on a co-operative basis. Every member would, 
of course, be invited to send suggestions within the limits 
of the scheme, bearing strictly in mind the great cost of print- 
ing; and I would propose to supply them all, if they wished it, 
with copies of the printer’s proofs. 
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It should be noted that this proposal does not supersede 
**R.M.,” but merely puts the horse in its proper place in 
relation to the cart. From such a source might be expected 
to spring a series of national handbooks, with ‘‘ R.M.”’ as the 
English member of the family ; and so the dream of a truly 
complete Collectors’ Bibliotheca might in time be realised. 

That there would be conflicting views to be reconciled and 
compromises to be accepted would be inevitable ; but I have 
in mind a general agreement that only important and pioneer 
recordings should be tabulated, and that the inclusion of subse- 
quent records for unimportant concerns by stars, however 
famous, would be undesirable. I think that a fairly rigid 
adherence to the dates proposed would avoid this evil. 

I would propose, however, that the final decisions in matters 
of policy should be left to the votes of subscribers. 

This project is addressed only to those genuinely academic 
collectors who, as I have suggested, might form themselves 
into a club, which would perhaps become the International 
Executive of the cult, with ‘‘ C.C.”’ as its mouthpiece, and the 
‘* Who’s Who ”’ as its textbook. 

I am not contemplating a large membership, but I do 
anticipate a representative one. There will be some English 
collectors who will wish to join, and to take their part in this 
proposed scheme of “ self-government,’’ and I have no doubts 
about the adherence of eligibles in Holland, Denmark, Italy, 
Cuba, U.S.A., Sweden, Germany, India, Australia, and 
probably others whose enthusiasm stops short of writing 
letters. 

All I ask for at present is a formal assent to the general 
outlines of the scheme, which I think is imperative if record- | 
collecting is to be put on a permanent basis. 

‘“* Collectors’ Corner ”’ is still the only international “ coffee 
house ” (as one American correspondent has happily put it) 
in the world for the exchange of views and information ; 
and I am prepared, by undertaking the lion’s share in the 
projected work, to offer this contribution to the “ inter- 
nationalisation ’’ of ‘ C.C.”’ 


ERHAPS the most important piece of current news for 

collectors has been the discovery of a piano cylinder record 
by Brahms. The information first came to me from K. H. L. 
(Copenhagen), who is in touch with the actual discoverer, 
Herr Fritz Bose, director of the State-Discotheque in Berlin. 
Much interest lies in the fact that this cylinder is the actual 
one made by Brahms himself, and is not a reproduction. 


S. C. G. (Glasgow) adds the information that the record } 
is one of the famous Hungarian Dances, and was made in 
Vienna in 1889, when Edison was visiting the city with his 
agent Theodore Wangemann, who introduced the phonograph 
to European listeners. The record has been duplicated ; so 
some of us, perhaps, may hear it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





Gilbert and Sullivan 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


[ am only one of a countless army of Gilbert and Sullivan 
lovers, and realising that my small voice ‘crying in the 
wilderness’? would pass unheeded, I would beg readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE to unite in a demand for a new recording 
of “‘ The Mikado.” 

Reproduction has made such phenomenal strides since the 
existing ‘‘ Mikado ’’ album was made that it does not compare 
favourably with the more recent G. & S. issues. 

I consider it essential that the Gramophone Company 
should seize the opportunity the moment the D’Oyly Carte 
Company return from their triumphs in America and_ bring 
out an up-to-date recording of this, the best known and 
perhaps most popular of our immortal operas. 

Somerset. (Miss) M. C. VAUGHAN. 


“Barber of Seville” 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

[ notice in the Editorial of February’s GRAMOPHONE a 
reference to the complete recording of the ‘‘ Barber of Seville.” 

It might be of interest to you to know that this recording 
appeared in the 1930 Italian Columbia catalogue, and therefore 
is a little older than two years, as mentioned by your corre- 
spondent Mr. Shepherd. 

I myself saw the set in Holland in July 1931 and I purchased 
same in Birmingham in September 1931. 

These records were made in London and have green labels 
(albums printed in Italy). 

I might say I am in complete agreement as to the fineness 
of this recording. 


Birmingham. H. L. Satmon. 


Record vy. Score 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In his article on Satie’s ‘‘ Trois Petites Piéces Montées ’ 
in your January issue, Terpander does not mention a rather 
unfortunate discrepancy which seems to exist between the 
record and the score. In bar 37 of the last of the pieces, the 
“ Tarolle? has two semiquavers followed by three quavers, 
while the record appears (to my unskilled ears) to play quaver, 
2 semiquavers, 2 quavers. Further, the record has an unmis- 
takable cymbal note at the beginning of bar 39, and 4 quavers 
on an unidentifiable (? Petchen) instrument in bar 41, none 
of which are shown in the score. 

One or two other matters of general interest : 

(1) The Hindemith String Trio No. 2 (1933) is miniatured 
by Schott at, I think, 3s. 

(2) In the recent recording of the Mozart Don Juan Overture, 
Mozart’s Coda is replaced by one not unlike the last few bars 
of the first movement of the Jupiter, composed by J. André 
and published by Brietkopf and Hartel. 

(3) In the Vienna Philharmonic record of Mozart’s Il Seraglio 
Overture, the Philharmonia score is only followed as far as 
bar 280, I think, but H.M.V. have been unable to inform me 
(so far) what replaces the last 42 bars. 

(4) H.M.V. inform me that the cadenzas played by Edwin 
Fischer in the Mozart D minor Piano Concerto were written 
by Mozart. The preface to the Eulenburg miniature score 
(dated November 1933) regrets that ‘‘ cadenzas by Mozart 
are unknown for the D minor Concerto.’’ What the answer is, 
[ do not know. Beethoven wrote two cadenzas for this 


> 


concerto (published by Brietkopf and Hartel, Series 9, No. 
70a, 11-12, says the Eulenburg preface), but I have no access 
to these. Can anyone tell me if these are used? 

I have also found a deviation from the Philharmonia score 
in the H.M.V. recording of Moussorgski’s ‘‘ Night on the Bare 
Mountain.”’ Bars 409-428 and 449-452 inclusive appear to be 
omitted. It is hard to see why these cuts should be made, 
especially as there is a fair amount of available recording space 
left on the record. 

In the H.M.V. records of the Mozart D minor Piano Concerto, 
in addition to the problem of the cadenzas mentioned, Fischer 
appears to insert chords on the piano where none are indicated 
in the score in the last movement from bar 386 onwards. 

Chelsea. R. E. MeGarrRy. 


More Handelian Records 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

As addenda to the list of Handelian records given in Mr. 
Roger Wimbush’s article in the February GRAMOPHONE some 
of your readers might be interested in the following. 

I have all the records mentioned in my library, which now 
totals some two thousand records, and so can recommend 
them from personal experience. 


I. Vocat. 

Love sounds the alarm. Love in her 
H.M.V. DB1566. 
Eva Liebenberg, 
O had I Jubal’s 


** Julius Caesar.” 


** Acis and Galatea.” 
eyes sits playing. Walter Widdop, tenor. 
‘*‘Tsrael in Egypt.” Dank sei Dir, Herr. 
contraito. Telefunken E807. ‘“‘ Joshua.” 
lyre. Isobel Baillie, soprano. Col. 9697. 
Es blaut die nacht. Eva Liebenberg, contralto. Telefunken 
E807. Piangero, piangero. Helene Cals, soprano. Parlo. 
E11195. ‘ Rinaldo.” Lascia ch’io pianga. Maria Olezewska, 
contralto. H.M.V. D1465. ‘‘ Solomon.” What though I 
trace? Keith Falkner, baritone. H.M.V.C1940. ‘‘ Theodora.” 
Angels ever bright and fair. Isobel Baillie, soprano. Col. 
9697. ‘‘ Tolomeo.” Silent Worship. Stuart Robertson, bari- 
tone. H.M.V. B4255. (Much better than the newer one by 
Dennis Noble.) 

II. INSTRUMENTAL. 

Sonata in A. Menges, violin, and Beattie, piano. H.M.V. 
D1371. Sonata in C. Linde, harpsichord, and Grummer, 
viola da gamba. Parlo. E10582-3. Sonata XI for Recorder, 
Viola da Gamba and Harpsichord. Dolmetsch Family. Col. 
DB1115. Passacaille in G minor. Rudolph Dolmetsch, 
harpsichord. Col. DB1322. ‘‘ Alcina”’ Suite of Ballet Music. 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Erich Kleiber. 
(Obtainable from E.M.G. or Rimington’s Foreign Lists.) 


‘ 


With regard to the record from ‘‘ Jephtha,”’ it surprises me 
that Mr. Wimbush should recommend Widdop’s in preference 
to that by Heddle Nash (Col. DX295), which is not only a 
more modern recording, but also a better version artistically. 
Nash is probably the finest lyric tenor that we have in England 
to-day, and there is no trace of strain in his high notes, whereas 
Widdop, good though he is, is inclined to force his voice rather 
unpleasantly in the climaxes. 

I am also sorry to see no reference made to the three little 
dises Col. DB1212—13—14, which, although supposed to be for 
school percussion bands, are to my mind some of the finest 
Handelian discs available. I might mention that the Minuet 
from the ‘‘ Water Music,’’ which is included here, is omitted 
from Harty’s recording. 


Herts. T. N. H. Goprrey. 
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Plunket Greene 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


There must be many readers of your paper who will have 
welcomed the two small records of songs sung by Mr. Plunket 
Greene, and they will doubtless have aroused the hopes of 
many that a more representative collection of the songs we 
have loved to hear him sing for so many years will be made. 


I am told by a well-known London dealer that he has 
numerous enquiries as to whether Mr. Greene has recorded 
this or that song, so that I feel sure there is a body of people 
who remember all that he has done in the past to 
revolutionise the nature of English song, and want a per- 
manent record of a singer who has done more than anyone 
to wean the English public from the love of the terrible drawing- 
room ballad of the past to its present high standard of taste. 


There are many fine songs written primarily for Mr. Plunket 
Greene by Sir Charles Stanford and others, which we should 
have recorded by him, and to that end I should be glad if 
those who would definitely like to possess such records would 
send me their names and addresses c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, so 
that we might be able to persuade the recording companies to 
undertake the work right away. 


Ambleside. 


Vladimir Horowitz 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Without any desire to fish in the apparently troubled 
waters of the question whether Horowitz is or is not the 
“greatest living pianist,’’ I should like to touch upon the 
aspect of the matter which almost alone is of interest or 
concern to the phonograph addict long enough to give it as 
my well-considered opinion that Horowitz has given us the 
very finest piano recordings that we possess—and among these, 
if one may speak of a primus inter pares, the Liszt Sonata in 
B minor is even more perfect than the rest. I pronounce 
this judgment regarding Horowitz’s recordings in full 
knowledge, of course, of the extremely noteworthy recordings 
that Schnabel and Edwin Fischer have made, and in com- 
plete awareness of the fact that to place any recordings 
above those of the Beethoven Opus 110 or of the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue or the Handel Chaconne is to put 
the case strongly indeed. (I am aware, too, of how far I 
am from being as bashful about comparing piano recordings 
as I am about comparing pianists!) However this may 
be, I am most certainly in heartiest sympathy with 
Mr. Ashley’s hope for a Horowitz recording of the Brahms 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, and am assuredly among 
those ‘‘ private enthusiasts ’’ who he feels sure would willingly 
subscribe for a special issue if necessary. I should like to tell 
Mr. Rees that I am emphatically one of the gramophiles 
who would be interested in a Chopin Society ; Cortot is all 
very well in his way (particularly in the Barcarolle and the 
Ballades, let us say), but Mr. Rees’s second paragraph makes 
further discussion or argument of the case unnecessary. 


New York City. H. A. BUNKER. 


Miliza Korjus 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Re Mr. Hanbury’s letter, reproduced in your March 
Editorial. Regarding the echo, in the Miliza Korjus record of 
“Una voce poco fa,”’ the H.M.V. Company in a letter to me 
state that the echo is really a “‘ pre-echo”’ of Mme. Korjus’ 
voice, and is a technical difficulty which is impossible to 
overcome (at the moment). 

So one hears the singer before she has actually sung. On 
my gramophone, the echo is very distinct, and to my mind, 
but for the lovely ‘‘ Variations ” on the reverse side; it would 
ruin the whole record. 

As it is, the ‘“‘Una Voce ”’ is spoiled by the fact that it is 
sung in German, and that the singer is in too much ofa hurry. 


JOHN RICHARDSON. 


KENNETH SPENCE. 
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Music Critics 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In the March number of THE GRAMOPHONE, of which I am 
a regular reader, you quote on page 394 a paragraph from the 
Daily Telegraph, which remarked on “the technical: short- 
comings in Mr. Cortot’s art.”’ This is surprising news when one 
considers his vast experience in all matters musical, also the 
large amount of music he has recorded for the gramophone of 
all composers and the high esteem in which he is held in the 
music world. 

Is it not about time something was done to stop these 
so-called music critics making such remarks about artists, for 
example, Horowitz being the greatest pianist alive or dead 
(which is ridiculous), Rachmaninoff being the first among 
living pianists, all of which seems very silly. 

I have seen Cortot and the majority of other leading pianists 
of the present day and think he is as good as the rest. 

Walthamstow. J. F. Sis. 


British Operas 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In so airily dismissing Mr. G. H. 8S. Montagu’s suggested 
repertoire of British operas as containing not a single strong 
card apart from Purcell’s “‘ Dido and Aeneas,” the Editor has 
surely left Delius’s ‘‘ Village Romeo and Juliet’ out of the 
reckoning. Possibly he has never had an opportunity of hearing 
this magical work, but no one fortunate enough to attend the 
exquisitely sensitive production of Delius’s masterpiece under 
Sir Thomas Beecham at the Royal College of Music last summer 
could doubt that, given a season of public performances of 
similar quality, this opera would be assured of an immediate 
success—among the more discriminating of opera-lovers at 
least. One cannot, of course, vouch for the reactions of those 
exclusively obsessed with the hysterics and histrionics of 
so-called ‘“‘ grand opera,’’ but I can assert that for sheer 
heartbreaking loveliness and musical-dramatic intensity 
(the musical myopics who stigmatise ‘‘ Romeo” as 
‘“‘undramatic ’’ are obviously incapable of recognising drama 
in its highest sense—as spiritual conflict—unless it is 
embellished with the spectacular grand-guignolisms of a 
“'Tosca”’ or the grandiose heroics of a Wagnerian epic); 
for a pathos infinitely more moving than any sensational 
“tragedy”? (Anglicé melodrama); for clear-cut beauty of 
conception and presentation. 

Further, to disprove the ever-ready contentions of those 
who simply do not know their Delius that he could not write for 
the voice and that ‘‘ Romeo ”’ stands or falls by its orchestra- 
tion alone, I would point out that a private concert per- 
formance of this opera with piano accompaniment only, prepared 
in sheer love and enthusiasm for the work by Mr. A. K. 
Holland and a little band of local artists, was given in 
Liverpool last season before a highly critical audience of 200 
or so whose obvious and delighted enthusiasm was a revelation 
to those among us who, despite our belief in ‘‘ Romeo,” had 
regarded this experiment with some misgivings. That so subtle 
a work should “get over’’ triumphantly under such conditions 
was, of course, an outstanding tribute to Mr. Holland’s courage 
and splendid enterprise in organising, rehearsing and himself 
accompanying the performance from the piano score, which he 
interpreted with the utmost colour, eloquence and vitality. But 
even more does it prove the unique musical and dramatic 
qualities of Delius’s opera that it could emerge living, coherent 
and deeply moving from so acid a test. 

When will Sir Thomas give us an adequate public perform- 
ance that all may hear and judge for themselves? And could 
not the Delius Society stimulate interest in and enthusiasm 
for such a venture by including recordings of, say, the 
Prelude, the lovely duet in Scene 4, the Wedding Music and 
the final twenty pages or so of the opera (I refer to the piano 
score)—perhaps the most poignantly lovely music that even 
Delius ever wrote—in their next album? 

Cheshire. NoRMAN CAMERON. 
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“Air de Rosine” 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

You might inform your critic Mr. Little that research in the 
Novello Edition would have helped all his doubtings and 
troubles concerning the “ Air de Rosine ’’ from the Barber of 
Seville. If he looks on page 203, he will discover that the 
Recitative will indicate that this song is actually the Lesson 
Song. The best thing for him to do is to discover from 
Novello’s where Lady MacFarran got this information from 
for her translation. THE PaRLOPHONE Company LTD. 

Our reviewer writes as follows :—The above comments on 
what are termed my “ doubtings and troubles ”’ arise from the 
fact that I raised certain queries when reviewing the air and 
duet recorded on Parlo.-Odeon R20267. 

This air and duet is essentially an air of the cavatina- 
cabaletta type, with recitative for two between its sections. 
A precise analogue is T'acea la notte placida and Di tale amor 
from Verdi’s Jl Trovatore. Save for the absence of recitative, 
Una voce poco fa—lIo sono docile from Il Barbiere is also similar 
in form. Thus for practical purposes the recorded item is just 
a full-length conventional type of old Italian aria for prima 
donna. 

The queries I raised, specifically or by implication, were : 
(i) is this aria a genuine part of Rossini’s Jl Barbiere? ; (ii) if it 
is, why is it so seldom heard, and why is it omitted from 
various scores and texts? ; (iii) if it is not, who wrote and 
composed it, and how has it found its way into some scores and 
texts? 

My reasons for raising these queries were : (i) I have never 
heard the aria in question sung in a public performance of 
Rossini’s opera ; (ii) I knew it was not in Boosey’s score, nor 
in old or new Covent Garden texts nor in my French version 
of the opera ; (iii) it has been stated for years that Rossini 
never provided Rosina with a song for her singing lesson, 
but left her to choose her own. 

On the last point here is what Gustav Kobbé said in his 
Complete Opera Book: ‘‘We have seen that when the 
overture . . . was lost (if he really ever composed one) he 
did not take the trouble to compose another, but replaced it 
by an earlier one. In the music-lesson scene . . . the original 
score is said to have contained a trio, presumably for Rosina, 
Almaviva and Bartolo. This is said to have been lost with 
the overture. As with the overture, Rossini did not attempt 
to re-compose this number either. He simply let his prima 
donna sing anything she wanted to.”’ An old Covent Garden 
libretto, issued when Patti, Mario and Ronconi were singing 
in the opera, is in harmony with this view. In it, Rosina’s 
contribution to the lesson scene, except for a few lines of 
recitative, is indicated thus: ‘‘ Rosina canta qualche aria 
scelta per l’occasione.”’ 

In these days musical history is in the un-making and 
re-making, and so it may be that the statements of Kobbé 
and others are incorrect. A tantalisingly brief passage in 
Francis Toye’s Rossini (1934) seems to suggest that this may 
be so. He says: ‘‘It has, however, been left mainly to 
foreigners to substitute for the charming music provided for 
Rosina’s singing lesson a succession of imported show pieces, 
one more inept than the other.” . 


It is difficult to believe simultaneously in the truth of 
Kobbé’s statement and the authenticity of the recorded aria; 
for if Rossini gave his prima donna carte blanche it was un- 
necessary for him also to provide her with a long cavatina- 
cabaletta air. 

; It seems to me, then, that I have raised an interesting point 
in connection with Rossini’s immortal work. I mentioned in 
my review that I had found the aria in question in a German 
text (in Reclam’s Universal Bibliothek). I should have been no 
nearer to solving my problem if I could also have added that 
it is included in Novello’s score. I have neither time nor 
facilities for undertaking research on such problems, and 
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I sincerely hope that this correspondence may meet the eye 
of someone who is in a position to pronounce an authoritative 
verdict. It is much too late to enquire of the Editor of 
Novello’s edition why the air was included. It seems unwise, 
however, to assume merely from its inclusion in Novello’s 
score that the air is a genuine part of Rossini’s opera; it 
would be equally unwise to question its authenticity simply 
because it is not in Boosey’s edition. In fact, all scores and 
libretti seem open to suspicion in one way or another. 

The modern French libretto gives Rosina an air at the 
beginning of the final scene ; the German one does not, but it 
gives her another one at the end. The French text, Covent 
Garden texts and Boosey’s score omit Se il mio nome. The 
modern French text (1919) gives Rosina one song, Charmant 


‘bocage, in the lesson scene ; the original (1821) French text 


and score gave instead Di tanti palpiti from Tancredi. What 
is possibly the earliest publication of all, a score issued by 
Ricordi, contains at any rate one interpolation in the shape of 
Manca un foglio, a buffo aria composed by Pietro Romani for 
the production of the opera at Florence, nine months after its 
premiére in Rome. Finally, it may or may not be significant 


that the German text of the air in question is by Hermann 
Wittmann, and not by the original translator of the libretto, 
Ignaz Kollmann. 


H. F. V. Lirtte. 


Madame Gerhardt and Hugo Wolf 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 

May I—if only to keep the request before those who alone 
can grant. it—say a word in support of Mr. Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor’s plea for more Gerhardt recordings? 

I have, with some difficulty, acquired nearly forty of Mme. 
Gerhardt’s records, but I am ready to go without much to get 
forty more. We all have strong musical preferences, I know, 
and there are dozens of other artists from whom we should 
like as many new recordings ; but Gerhardt is different. On 
whom, an eminent critic asked after one of her recent recitals, 
is the mantle of this, the greatest of present-day lieder singers, 
to fall, when she sings no more? He gave no answer, and so 
it is up to her contemporaries to see that she sings for ever. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic as Mr. Shawe-Taylor about 
the new volume of Wolf records, which on the whole I find 
the least satisfying of the four. This may be due to the 
comparative lack of variety in the songs—an invalid reason, 
for one should mix them with the riches of the other three. 
But I think it is also due to the performances. 

Rethberg is very good. She is a great soprano—perhaps, 
with Lehmann, the greatest of the day—and I do not think 
she could do anything badly ; but I feel she could be so much 
better here. Perhaps it is because the songs give her voice 
less than its fullest opportunity, while her diction, though fair, 
is less perfect than the importance of the words demands. 

Ginster is very lovely, as she always is, and Hiisch satisfying 
on the whole, though none of his later recordings have quite 
the vocal brilliance and beauty of his Epiphanias and other 
songs in the second volume. His Und willst du deinen 
Liebsten sterben sehen is, I agree, disappointing ; but those 
(Mr. Shawe-Taylor no doubt among them) who heard Mme. 
Gerhardt sing this song—twice—at her Jubilee in 1932 will 
not be easily satisfied, man’s song though it be. (And, in 
parenthesis, they have probably been praying ever since for 
her to record Schubert’s Die junge Nonne as she sang it that 
night.) 

Kipnis is the least pleasing singer in this, as in the third 
volume. He has a voice indeed, though often unbridled ; 
but his interpretation seems synthetic. He seldom conveys 
that he has full grasp of his songs ; he completely shatters the 
effect, for example, by the bel canto aspirate in Heil and 
Seele in the last two lines of Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt, 
and still more by his meaningless transposition of the aspirate 
in the fifth line of Wir haben beide lange Zeit geschwiegen, where 
he sings erhabgeflogen instead of herabgeflogen. 

But I would not be ungracious to any of those—chief among 
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them Mr. Walter Legge—who give us the blessing of this and 
other societies, and I confess that my strongest emotion on 
receiving the fourth volume was a fear that the complete 
index at the end of the accompanying book meant the end of 
the Society. That is unthinkable. Among many other things 
we should certainly, as Mr. Shawe-Taylor suggests, welcome 
selections from Der Corregidor. Mr. Ernest Newman once 
wrote that Die Meistersinger and Der Corregidor contain more 
of lovely music than any other operas. I know he is right in 
part ; but even though the statement is Mr. Newman’s, I 
should like to verify the whole of it ! 


Ruddington. Puiie 8. JONEs. 


Interference on Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In your Editorial to the March 1935 number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, you discuss a letter from Mr. Hanbury of 
Banbury, dealing with interference on records. 

For some years I have had a Sterno record (8004) of Suppé’s 
** Light Cavalry ’’ Overture, which I rather diffidently suggest 
exhibits similar interference to that noted by Mr. Hanbury. 

I have definitely noticed it (with steel or fibre) before the 
opening trumpet call, and this suggests that, if the interference 
is of the same nature as in the record of Miliza Korjus, neither 
can be due to echo. 

In the case of the Sterno record I have here, I am sure it is 
due to the first (plain) groove being slightly deformed by the 
adjacent, loudly recorded, one. 

West Wickham. 


Brahms 


CHARLES J. KING. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

At least one of your readers cannot take your good advice 
about the two Brahms Piano Quartets given in the current 
GRAMOPHONE ! 

I bought these two albums as soon as they were issued and 
each has already sustained more’ hearings than Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, which dates from the beginning of my 
collection at the end of 1929 and which (I note) is also a winner 
in the Desert Island Competition. 

Some time ago you compared Beethoven’s Mass with his 
Ninth Symphony and since that comparison I have always 
hankered after acquiring the Mass. I have never heard the 
Ninth, but something you said about the easy facility of its 
tunes supplied me (I think) with a clue to my growing dislike 
of Beethoven. I bought the ‘“‘ Emperor ’’ Concerto (Schnabel) 
when it was issued and my interest revived for a while. It 
seemed so very vital. 

But now, as to Piano Concertos, I find Brahms for one 
mood and Mozart for another ‘‘ fills the bill.’’ I could write 
a lot about why I have definitely changed over from Beethoven 
to Brahms and only wish I could hear of another composer 
whose music is similar to Brahms’. Being one of a certain 
two million men, I have to part with records to obtain others, 
but if the worst comes I shall hide my gramophone up the 
chimney and the third movement of the G minor Piano 
Quartet under the oilcloth. 

There is no trouble in the world while that movement is 
playing. The second movement of the Op. 26 Quartet was, 
to me, subtle magic. The reviewer, I notice, found it intoler- 
ably prosy. 


Battersea. ALFRED H. ALLEN. 


Gramophone Societies 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


There is a gramophone club in Coventry. We called it, 
simply and appropriately, ‘“‘The Coventry Gramophone 
Club.”” We hold recitals on the second Wednesday of each 
month at the town’s largest music stores, Messrs. Hanson’s, 
who loan us instruments, records, and a charming recitalist 
(lady). 

We have listened in awe to Caruso and Tetrazzini, and 
admired A. Rubinstein playing Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte 
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Concerto, and tapped our feet (very quietly) to Duke Ellington. 
Our programmes, in fact, are built up of records as different 
a3 from Kreisler to Cab Calloway or Caruso to Al Bowlly. 

We recently celebrated our first Birthday with a highly 
successful Dinner and Dance (large capitals, please). 

Visitors are always welcome and are sure of spending an 
enjoyable evening. 

All our best wishes to gramophiles and THE GRAMOPHONE. 

WILFRED J. Jones, Hon. Sec. 

Coventry. The Coventry Gramophone Club. 
The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

The Society’s meeting on February 22nd was reserved for a 
demonstration of the activities of the Great Scott Record Co. 

The first half was devoted to a number of records which 
demonstrated some of the difficulties experienced by the 
Great Scott recording engineers, and with the aid of notes 
kindly supplied by the company, members were able to note 
how these difficulties were gradually surmounted. An old 
and a new stamper, a positive, and a wax were also sent, giving 
members a good idea of the complicated processes of record- — 
making. 

After the interval a number of G.S. records was heard, now ~ 
free of earlier faults, and the following were particularly noted : 
‘* No’ the Real Mackay ” and ‘‘ Meg o’ Amulree,” by Jock ~ 
McKendrick, a disc which captured the personality of the ~ 
performer to an extraordinary extent. Hugh Campbell in 
four Scottish songs, ‘‘ Wee Cooper o’ Fife,”’ ‘‘ Piper o’ Dundee,” 
‘* Leezie Lindsay ’’ and ‘‘ Wee Hoozie by the Sea,’’ was no- 
less effective, and the possessor of a pleasing baritone voice. 

‘*How Beautiful are the Feet ’’ and ‘‘ O for the Wings of a 
Dove,” sung by Fraser Whyte, boy treble, and ‘‘ The Silver 
King’”’ (Chaminade) and “Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
sung by Stella A. Hannigan, were two excellent vocal records, ~ 
both having been made after several improvements had been 
carried out in the studio acoustics. 

Angus Morrison singing ‘Silent Worship’’ and Toselli’s 
‘* Serenade ’’ had been heard before, but was included again 
by request—a glorious vocal record ! q 

Next meeting, April 5th. Particulars from Secretary, Mr. 7 
F. T. Dixon, 48, Chartham Road, South Norwood, 8.E.25. 


Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 

The above Society held its fortnightly meeting at the 
Cadena Café on Monday, March 4th, and were entertained by 
excerpts from the catalogues of new issues for March. 

Amongst the records heard were two new orchestral works 
featuring Eric Coates as both composer and conductor, these 
being ‘‘ The Three Men ”’ Suite (The man from the Country, 7 
the man from the Town, and the man from the Sea) and 
‘“The Jester at the Wedding.’”’ The Suite is descriptive at” 
Part I of folk-music and the noises of country fairs, at Part [17 
of the mixture of town life, and at Part III of the irre- 
sponsibility attributed to the seafaring mentality. Part III 
whimsically introduces the ‘“‘Three Blind Mice’’ refrain, 
apparently as being applicable to all three conditions of life.” 
“The Jester at the Wedding” is full of capricious twists and 
turns and both works were received with interest by the 
members. 

The evening proceeded with Miliza Korjus singing the well- 
known “ Invitation to the Waltz’? number, but the effect 
of this was such that she seemed to be drowned by the 
orchestra, or else placed unwisely for transmitting purposes in 
relation to the orchestra and the work. The Leeds Musical 
Festival number, Choral Dance No. 17 from ‘ Prince Igor,” 
‘* The Forbidden Song ”’ by Richard Tauber, and a humorous 
monologue, ‘‘ Cycling,’ by John Tilley, were also heard. 

The evening was concluded with the second and third 
movements from the ‘“ Moonlight Sonata” and the Scherzo’ 
and Finale from the “ Eroica’’ Symphony by Beethoven, 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky. 

W. E. Crook, Hon. Sec. 
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